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The Week. 


AnytTuine makes talk in this dull season, and the papers have uti- 
lized Mr. Borie’s resignation thoroughly—one enterprising gentleman 
going so far as to invent for Grant the note in which he accepted the 
Secretary's resignation. The real note is to be published—to. his 
shame, we were going to say, but that would be doing the £*ntleman 

injustice. Of the various rumors most seem to be false, and none of 
their authors appear, at any rate, to have more than scanty informa- 
tion. Indeed, the most remarkable thing, and perhaps the best thing, 
about the whole affair was the secrecy of the resignation and of the 
choice of a successor. Grant thus escaped a great pressure, and prob- 
ably the country escaped a “statesman ;” for we should have had more 
of Ohio’s Favorite Son, and Pennsylvania’s Man for the Place would 
surely have been brought forward by special train and in great num- 
bers, and the unsatisfied Pacific Coast would have begun telegraphing, 
and there would have been a candidate for every Congressman in 
Washington—and it is said that, in spite of the heat, a good many 
were lying there in wait for the President, calculating that his vacation 
trip would strengthen him and placate him. Perhaps the choice will 
turn out to have been equally good with this praiseworthy circumstance 
of the secrecy. Mr. Robeson is spoken of as a man of ability, character, 
and force of character, and, being a good lawyer, and apparently a 
selection of Mr. Borie’s, it is probable that, what with his energy and 
legal abilities, and the practical naval experience of Mr. Borie’s friend 
and adviser, Admiral Porter, we shall have the Secretaryship better 
filled than it was before. That it was ill-filled before we have never 
seen any evidence at all. Our own taste and Mr. Borie’s were not in 
agreement in the matter of the ships’ names that he changed ; but we 
can mention nothing else in which we think he went wrong; and the 
manner in which he, next after Grant, has been made to bear the brunt 
of the dissatisfaction of the “disappointed” has been disgraceful. 











Nothing could be said against Mr. Hoar, little or nothing could be said | 


against Mr. Fish, or General Rawlins, or General Cox, or Mr. Creswell; 
Mr. Boutwell was let alone at first, because he had so much to give 
away, and was giving it away after the old fashion, and since, he has 
been pretty much let alone—excep*, of course, by the Bulls and Bears, 
who cannot hurt him—because he has been seen to be doing well. 
But Mr. Borie, who really had little or nothing to do but take good 
advice from capable men, and who did that very well, has been so 
abused, and his superior has been hit so often over his back, that it 
would be no wonder if he had retired te Philadelphia for the mere 
sake of getting from under fire. And this, we take it, together with 
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somewhat infirm health, and a lack of love for office, is at the bottom 
of his resignation—an act which deprives Grant of an honest counsel- 
lor, in whom he may well have reposed confidence. 





A public reception in honor of General Sickles’s appointment as Min- 
ister to Spain has been contrived by some of that gentleman's friends, 
and the correspondence relating to the affair has been published in the 
papers. There is nothing specially remarkable about it except some of 
the Lames appended to the invitation. Several of them are those of 
men as far “inside politics” of all kinds as General Sickles himself, 
but there are others which it is a surprise to see at the end of such a 
document. We presume the list is intended as a sort of informal rati 
fication of the General’s appointment, which the Senate is to act upon 
next winter. But probably there was no need that a whitewashing so 
expensive to those who engage in it should have been done; the con- 
firmation is reasonably certain, although, to be sure, there is a legal 
technicality which may perhaps serve the Senate as a means of escape. 
Still, if men are to be made this and that one of the half-dozen great 
representatives of the United States abroad for the reason that they have 
“rendered services to the party in the last campaign,” General Sickles's 
“claims” are so good that he and his friends have no cause for alarm ; 
the Senate has no right, on such a supposition, to reject so accomplished 
and laborious a speech-maker, and there is very little cause for suspecting 
it of such an intention. It was hardly worth while, then, for men whose 
acts are examples to stretch their credit so far as to pay honors to a 
man who stands publicly accused of many crimes, and who, whether or 
not he is as guilty as is told of him, has not, so far as we know, made 
any effective vindication of his character. It is common in his case to 
point his accusers to his “war record.” Of this we are not going to say 
anything except that, if it covers over his previous political and social 
record, it does all that can be required of it, and that it affords insuffi- 
cient reason for making him an observed custodian of our national dig- 
nity. A more glaring instance of the sacrifice of everything to the 
doctrine of “soundness on the main question ” which has been at the 
root of so many misfortunes, and which we have just seen pretty well 
illustrated by General Sickles’s predecessor in Spain, has not for a long 
time been furnished us. 


The preparations for the canvass in various States are bringing out 
all that the Democrats have to say against the Administration, and all 
that its friends have to say for it, and the dis.ussion therefore furnishes 
some interesting reading. The main charge against the Administra- 
tion is, as might have been expected, the badness of its appointments, 
some of which are exceedingly bad; but its defenders meet these by a 
set-off in the shape of great improvements in the work of the Adminis 
tration. Six hundred clerks have been dismissed from the Treasury 
since March last, and the new fiscal year will begin with a reduction of 
$26,000,000 or thereabouts in the cost of the army, owing to a reduc- 
tion in the number both of soldiers and civilian employees. The present 
quarter—the last of the fiscal year—will yield, it is announced, 
$100,000,000, or $20,000,000 more than any quarter under the rule of 
Andrew Johnson ; the whiskey tax, which under that potentate pro- 
duced but $1,500,000 in May, 1868, in May, 1869, produced $4,500,000, 
with thirty-six collection districts still unaccounted for; and the results 
in other departments, though not so remarkable, because in none was 
the old state of things so bad, are equally satisfactory. The reduc- 
tion of the debt, too, continues steadily, the decrease in June 
having been not less than eight millions. This is a very good 
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show ; and if we could remove Messrs. Washburne, Sickles, and some 
others from the foreground, the scene would be one of the fairest which 
has met the eye of the tax-paying citizen for a long time. The plat- 
forms in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Ohio show, however, that no question 
of deep interest is agitating the public mind. The parties are either 
too languid even to offer the time-honored guarantee that the pensions 
of the soldiers and sailors will be punctually paid, or else the unscrupu- 
lous persons who have been for so many years trying to cheat them 
out of their pensions have at last given up the attempt in despair. 
But the truth appears to be that there is a universal disposition to 
political repose, and unless we except Maine, where the Temperance 
party have nominated an independert candidate, there is very little 
prospect of excitement in any State before the advent of cool weather. 





What are the probable results of the confests in the various States 
which vote early in the fall, it seems impossible to say. It is, of course, 
early as yet to be making predictions for next October, but it would be 
nothing astonishing if the Republicans were to lose Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. In the latter State there is the issue of the ratification or rejec- 
tion of the pending Constitutional Amendment ; and good a Republican 
State as Ohio is, she seems to have a “scunner” for negroes, and for 
the sake of preventing the voting of some eight or ten thousand new 
voters—for that is about all the addition would amount to—she may 
very likely send up to Columbus a Democratic Legislature. This 
may put off the adoption of the Amendment for years, and put the 
Republican party in the somewhat ridiculous attitude of having 
adopted as a whole what several of its more important parts reject—to 
say nothing of the failure of the Southern negro’s “irrevocable guar- 
antee.” We cannot see, either, that there is any satisfaction for any- 
body in the prospect; even the Democrats, who, ez officio, will have to 
congratulate the noble yeomen of the Buckeye State for having freed 
themselves from the party yoke, will have an unagreeable sense of 
rather yeomanlike logic in the reasoning which, if a man is nine- 
sixteenths negro, denies him the ballot which he would haye with. 
out question if he were seven-sixteenths colored and nine-sixteenths 
white. Pennsylvania is in the hands of the accomplished poli- 
ticians of that State, and no prophet—of good character—knows 
anything about the coming election, for no such person could be 
familiar with the secret counsels of Philadelphia and Harrisburg. The 
McClure kind of men are belied, or else they want General Geary de- 
feated for the sake of teaching Grant their power. Probably Grant 
will lose a great deal of sleep when he discovers exactly how strong 
they are; Pennsylvania’s loss of her only place in the Cabinet he 
seems to have taken with much equanimity, considering his anxiety 
about the result next October. On the whole, the Democrats have 
rather more to work for than the Republicans who are not disaffected ; 
and as the Republicans are doing no work at all, we may, before the 
year is out, have a Governor Hancock in training for 1872. 

















































In the South there is more activity in the political field. How 
rapidly the disfranchising policy is becoming discredited, and how 
natural it is that it should fall to pieces under the stress of party con- 
tests, is illustrated by the fact that the party of enfranchisement have 
appeared in still another State; in Texas, the notorious “Jack Hamil- 
ton” is up for Governor on his own nomination, and announces him- 
self as a Republican in favor of removing all disabilities. His Radical 
opponent, Davis, is not a candidate of a regular convention any more 
than he is, and it is not easy to-say what is the opinion of the Texan 
Republicans upon this important subject. Flake’s Bulletin, a journal 
of ability and conducted with courage, and probably more influential 
than any other Republican paper in the State, supports Hamilton, 
though grudgingly, and we suppose his election is likely. It would be 
worth while to know how much of the apparent willingness of some cf 
the Republicans to remove political disabilities is due to the trucking 
and dickering of politicians, and how much of it is based on a belief 
that the late rebels are now to be trusted. Both these causes seem to 
be at work; but on the whole we are inclined to think that the first is 
rather more effectual in the South, and that it is up here, away from 
the border, that the other makes itself felt most forcibly. The Tennessee 
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vote will be valuable as affording indication of the opinion of the 
Southern portion of the party on this subject. There the voters cer. 
tainly cannot complain that it has not been put fully before them. The 
candidates have been all over the State “stumping” from the same 
platform and drinking whiskey out of the same pitcher, and each 
proving the other, to the satisfaction of delighted audiences, to be a 
perjured rebel, a former slaveholder, a coward, and other forms of the 
incarnate fiend. Mr. Johnson, too, is momently expected on the scene 
and the political education of the Tennesseeans may be expected to go 
on rapidly. Virginia inclines more and more towards Walker, appa- 
rently, and away from Wells. The white voters outnumber the black 
in the registration by an increased majority, and Walker may be ex- 
pected to get the white vote nearly “solid,” it is said; and Hunnicutt 
will draw off some of the colored vote from Wells. We should say 
that Mr. Hunnicutt may very probably afford an early instance of what. 
we expect to see quite a number of instances of before many years have 
passed away—namely, a Southern Radical made the subject of bio- 
graphical sketches more readable than flattering, written by his whilom 
political friends. It is a fate that we should be rather sorry to see over- 
take any of them, as well on account of the material for the biogra- 
phies and the tone the biographers probably might take; but still it 
would have a certain instructiveness, and might be useful. 





The unfortunate results of allowing the Chief-Justice, or indeed any 
Judge of the Supreme Court, to be eligible to the Presidency or any 
high office, we see exemplified now every day in the case of Chief- 
Justice Chase. Asa consequence of his having been an aspirant to 
the Democratic nomination last summer, and his being still talked of 
for the same position, he never pronounces a decision in a case possess- 
ing the slightest political bearing without being vigorously denounced 
by one party or another,jand the decision ascribed to a desire to help 
his political prospects. In the recent habeas-corpus cases in Virginia, 
Judge Underwood pronounced counter-judgments in opposition to 
them, and was taken up, with all his ignorance and folly, and patted 
on the back by various journals at the North, just as if he were a rival 
stump orator, and were “ dividing the time” with the Chief during a 
hot canvass. Suspicion on one side, too, naturally begets confidence on 
the other; and when the Chief-Justice shows himself anywhere at the 
South, both parties conclude that he is electioneering, and one calls 
him out to make balcony speeches, and the other abuses him for mak- 
ing them. The Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
writes, denouncing these imputations on hiin, on behalf of his friends 
—but there is no use now trying to put an end to the stories against 
him, though their currency is certainly a great scandal. 





The bad repvtation for veracity which struggling nationalities, 
especially when of the Latin race, have established for themselves, is 
stili fully maintained by the Cubans, so far as we can tell, and inas- 
much as the Spaniards are not much behind them, if indeed they are 
not probably quite abreast of them, and possibly a little ahead of them, 
it is as difficult as ever to come to any conclusion as to the prospects of 
the two parties. Rodas, the new Captain-General, has arrived and 
made his proclamation, in which, it seems, he had nothing to say to 
the insurgents; told the volunteers,that they had reason to be proud of 
their past action; and announced that his “platform embreced but 
three words—Spain, justice, and morality ;” which makes a vague 
enough platform of it. But then it is action that is expected of Rodas, 
and not words, and he is likely enough to gratify expectation, as he 
did at Cadiz. He brought with him about a thousand troops, and 
probably will aot be reinforced to any great extent till colder weather. 
Various small skirmishes are reported, which it is not worth while to 
pay any attention to, even if they are all that the reporters represent 
them; and that they are not, everybody will believe till we cease to 
get Cable news to the effect that “the Cuban army is said to be in good 
fighting condition, and the leaders are determined to follow up their 
recent victories, and are confident of success.” Yellow fever, which 
has long been a chief reliance of the insurgents—this is cheering news 
to the friends of patriot Americans who have gone over—has been 
making some headway among the Spanish troops, while the insurgent 
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force, being in the mountains, is said to suffer not at all. Here in New 
York the Junta has come to grief—a steamer of theirs ready for sea 
having been seized by Marshal Barlow, and all the members of the 
Junta having been twice arrested. The Spanish Government is appa- 
rently well served in this city, and Secretary Fish appears to be doing 
his duty efficiently, though we do not observe that from the beginning 
of the trouble the Government has been over-zealous. There has been, 
on the whole, singularly little talk that anybody regards in favor of 
our violating our obligations as neutrals; and much of what talk 
there has been, has been mere talk. The people may be said to be well 
satisfied with the Government; certainly it has behaved better than 
our House of Representatives gave it credit for being able to behave 
when that body paid the country the compliment of passing its * reso- 
lution of sympathy,” expecting to be applauded for doing so. 
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The Chicago Tribune says that amongst the good results of the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad wiil be the settlement of the question 
of polygamy in Utah, from meddling with which Congress has so long 
shrunk. It says the miners, who have up to the present time been 
kept out of the Territory by Brigham Young's prohibitions, will now 
pour in in such numbers as to make his prohibitions useless; and 


once in, they will turn their attention, as they usually do, to the moral | 


reform of the district in which they find themselves. Polygamy they 
are pretty sure to object to and suppress, on two grounds. One is its 
sensuality, and the cther is its want of fairness as between man and 
man—giving many wives to the few, and leaving the many wifeless, 
We are inclined to think, without meaning to cast any imputation on 
the miners, that it is the last objection to the system which will weigh 
most powerfully with them. Brigham Young’s “sensuality” is no 
doubt very disgusting ; but the mining population of ‘the West, if we 
have read their history aright, concern themselves but little with the 
reform of individual character; and if Brigham Young and his fol- 
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| comic incident attended one of these prosecutions, 


lowers and a certain number of women choose to maintain improper | 


relations, would not seriously object to it, unless it entailed some in- 
convenience on the community at large. But there is probably no 
offence against the general weal which in a young settlement is more 


i 


likely to be felt and resented than a monopoly of wives. A man taking | 


more than his share of anything an average miner strongly objects to ; 
but by the sight of an individual man making a beast of himself he is 


in any mining village. The Mormons are, however, likely to be brought 


are escaping rapidly by the railroad. 





The correspondent who discusses the relations of the Massachusetts 
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and there is little doubt the lobby-men are bad fellows, and by false 
accounts of their influence on legislators do get money out of the un- 
suspecting people ; but not a cent of it ever reaches the members, This 
result, however, leaves us in the presence of a greater mystery than 
any—that is, the existence and growth of the lobby, year after year, 
and the extraordinary number of cases'in which the bills the lobbyists 
advocate are passed—and passed, too, without debate and in the teeth 
of public indignation, The “apathy” of the public in this State is 
largely due to sorrowful experience of the hardened indifference of both 
lobbyists and legislators to newspaper and pulpit denunciations. By 
the time the newspapers begin their thunders, the peculators are citer 
in Europe enjoying their plunder, or are busy in erecting churches and 
almshouses with part of it at home, and could at any time collect a 
crowd of pious and well-meaning people to stone the editors who assai! 
them. 


The news from England relates chietly to the proposed amendments, 
by the Lords, of the Irish Church Bill, the plan of concurrent endow- 
ments seeming the most definite of any, and perhaps likeliest of adop 
tion. The Alabama discussion has subsided with Mr. Motley’s entrance 
on the scene, and has only been recalled during the week by the Con 
federate bondholders, who met and protested against certain parts of 
Mr. Sumner’s speech. The reappearance of these unhappy gentlemen 
is, like the letter of the Laird Brothers, better calculated to excite un- 
pleasant reminiscences than to further a settlement between the two 
countries. In France, the popular disturbances being over, the Empe 
ror has betaken himself to his customary “ glittering generalities” in 
letters to various persons, and in speeches at the camp at Chalons and 
at the town of Beauvais, The courts, meantime, have been busy in 
punishing violations of the press law, Rochefort being visited with a 
sentence of three years’ imprisonment, a fine of 3,000 francs, and loss of 
citizenship, whether as a voter or a candidate, tor three years. A serio 
The printer of th: 
Rappel, a M. Schiller, having been seized with a reasonable fear of the 
tribunals, in view of the probable obnoxious contents of the paper, had 
refused to keep his agreement, and the conductors, being unable to 


| compel him to it by procuring a judicial order, at length brought an 


action against him for breach of contract. The court was impartial 


enough to say that as he deliberately engaged to print the paper and 
take his chances with the Government, he must pay a fine of 1,000 
only slightly affected, as anybody may satisfy himself by a short sojourn | 


francs for his breach of contract, notwithstanding the fact that he had 


| just been sentenced by another court to pay a like fine and suffer a 
to reason in more ways than one, as the discontented subjects of Young | 


' articles in the Rappel. 


month's imprisonment for printing the first of a series of prosecuted 
M. Schiller is doubtless sure of the sympathy of 


, his fellow-craftsmen wherever his pitiable dilemma is related. The 
| laying of the French Cable has met with uninterrupted success, and its 


Legislature to the railroads, in another column, seems to cherish the | 
| the next ten days. 


idea—which to most New Yorkers, we regret to say, will wear the ap- 


pearanee of an amiable hallucination—that when a committee of the | 
Legislature enquires into the truth of charges of “corruption against its | 


members, ard declares that it can find no trace of corruption anywhere, 


it must needs be that the charges are false. The popular impression here, | 


we are sorry to confess, is that in all such proceedings the committee 
follows the example of Mr. Samuel Weller when he was looking for his 
father in the gallery of the court-room, in order that Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh might commit him for contempt; or of the late lamented Admiral 
Nelson, K.C.B., when he was looking for the signal of recall at Copen- 
hagen ; in other words, it either looks up at the ceiling or puts the spy- 
glass to the blind eye. There are many rural districts in this State 
which are now familiar with the spectacle of lawyers and farmers going 
poor to the Legislature and coming back in comfortable circumstances, 
and indeed making no secret of the accession to their means; and if you 


landing at Duxbury, Massachusetts, may be looked for in the course of 





The disturbances which broke out in Parma on the night of the 
national holiday, have been reported in various places during the week, 
chiefly in the north of Italy—the seat of the late Mazzinian conspiracy 
—but in Naples of course. What definite aim they have, except to ox- 
cite hostility to the monarchy, it would be hard to determine. The) 


| oceur during the recess of Parliament, which certainly did nothing to 
_ set an example of concord and self-restraint. Its closing hours were de 


voted to the appointment of a committee of enquiry into the Civinini 
Crispi scandal, of the result of which, if it had any immediate result, 


| the mails have not yet informed us. In the wrangling over the selec- 


| upon, 


suggested to anybody familiar with Albany legislation the possibility | 


that there was no corruption at Albany, or only a little, he would laugh 
at you, and refuse any longer to talk politics with you, as too simple a 
person to be worth interchanging ideas with. Nevertheless, there is a 
corruption enquiry nearly every session, and the committee, strange to 
say, always report in very much the same terms as the Massachusetts 


committee. There is a great deal of talk about corrmpti n, they say; | 
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tion and form of proceeding of this committee, the Right seemed to 
recover something of its previous consistency, but not enough to allow 
of any important business being transacted after the inquest was fixed 
The Cabinet had little or nothing to do with even this slight 
improvement among its natural supporters, and the Permanente voted 
so independently of it that the Right, as was said, had gained but one 
vote by the coalition—that of the Minister taken out of the ranks ot 
the Opposition. In the almost universal lamentation of the Pope, in 
his allocution delivered on Sunday, he might have found some conso- 
lation in the present state of Italy, which is certainly not the best that 
the Kingdom has known, though, as w: believe fer from Iii 
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THE ADVENT OF THE SOUTHERN BOY. 


Tue Tribune has of late been offering some very sensible advice to 
the Southern Unionists in the matter of disfranchisement. It advises 
them to give it up, partly on the ground that it has done all the good 
it can be expected to do, and partly on the ground that they will 
shortly have to give it up whether they will or no; and it declares very 
truly that the question in all Southern States will very shortly be, not 
whether the Radicals shall disfranchise the rebels, but whether the 
rebels will not disfranchise the Radicals. It has to be remembered 
that it is now four years since Lee laid down his arms, and the sons of 
the men who fought in the Confederate armies, or are in any way dis- 
qualified for voting under the Constitutional Amendment, are rapidly 
attaining their majority ; and the Southern ranks are now receiving every 
year such reinforcements from this source alone as will, before long, 
enable them to carry all before them at the polls. Those who were 
under age during the rebellion cannot be disfranchised ; and if anybody 
supposes that they are reaching man’s estate full of love for the Union, 
and of fraternal affection for the white and colored Unionists of their 
neighborhood, he cannot know much of the nature of the influence 
exercised on young minds for some years back by Southern mothers 
and sisters and Southern clergymen. In fact, we doubt if there be one 
of the influences—domestic, educational, or social—to which a Southern 
boy is exposed which has not, since 1865, been instrumental in making 
him hate Radicalism and Radicals in every shape and form, and in 
developing in him a firm determination to do what he can to overthrow 
them, and even to be avenged on them, when he gets an opportunity. 
The Southern Boy of the last fourteen years is now the Southern man, 
and he is coming rapidly to the polls; the Constitutional Amendment 
does not affect him, and he is impervious to the influence of either 
“speeches” or “ documents ” from this part of the country. There is 
nothing surer than that he will shortly have the upper hand, and that 
when he gets it he will try to “ pay off” those of his neighbors who, 
during the last five or six years, have been keeping his father in “ sub- 
jection.” The Southern Radicals are therefore advised by their friends 
at the North to make terms with him as speedily as possible—or, at all 
events, to appease him by letting his father vote at once. 

It was the knowledge that the Southern Boy was on his way to po- 
litical life, and that the state of mind in which he reached it would be 
a matter of considerable importance to the rest of the country, which 
made a great many people desirous of having the reconstruction pro- 
cess made as conciliatory as was consistent with its main object; of 
having wild threats and denunciations banished from Congressional 
debates upon it; and of having it conducted with at least a show of 
caution and deliberation, and of anxiety to confine the work of arbi- 
trary interference with local self-government within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits. For two or three years, however, the ordinary counsels of 
prudence on these points were totally disregarded. The orators and 
journals who are now advising the Southern Unionists to make terms 
with the enemy not only stimulated their bitterness of feeling towards 
the men with whom they had to live, and on whose good-will they 
were shortly to be dependent for their safety, but excited amongst them 
the most extravagant hopes of protection and support from the Federal 
Government—hopes which they knew well could not be realized. 
Severe abuse of the Southern Boy and his father became the staple pro- 
duct not of newspapers simply, but of nfen calling themselves states- 
men; and the whole force of the Republican majority was occasionally 
devoted either to the passage of measures which were utterly without 
value, except as irritants—such as Mr. Boutwell’s great bill to prevent 
Southern lawyers practising in the Supreme Court—or to creating ex- 
pectations in the minds of the Southern Radicals that the Union army 
would be at their backs for an indefinite period, and that, therefore, it 
was of comparatively little consequence whether they cultivated the 
ways of peace or not. 

We know very well that the leaders in these performances dislike to 
have them recalled, and consider anybody who does so a very malig- 
nant and ill-conditioned person; but then we must. remind them that 
a large part of the value of their performances lies in the material they 
supply for warning and illustration. The threatening aspect of the 
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| Southern Boy is, however, not the only unpleasant sign in the Southern 
sky. The reports of the general condition of Southern sentiment and 
society are far from favorable. There are evident signs everywhere of 
a revival of political life. The dogged apathy which followed the in- 
terference of Congress with the Presidential policy of reconstruction is 
rapidly passing away. The most rabid extremists are making up their 
minds to adapt themselves to the situation, accept such constitutions 
as are acceptable, and, having once got the States into their own 
hands, drive their enemies out of office and manage their affairs in their 
own way. When even Mosby, the guerilla, announces that he now 
holds it to be his duty to register and vote in Virginia for the adoption 
of the new constitution as about to be submitted by Grant, we are war- 
ranted in fearing that the ultra-Radicals all over the South have troub- 
lous times before them, and that the last five years’ disfranchisement, 
gratifying as it may have been to the sense of justice, was not a very 
valuable piece of policy after all from the practical politician’s point 
of view. The story goes, too, that a trustworthy correspondent of the 
Tribune, who has been travelling in the South for that journal, 
has been compelled to request the suppression of his letters 
till his return, owing to the bad accounts he had been obliged to 
give of the state of society and the unpleasant indications of the 
existence and activity of the Ku-klux which he has met with in yari- 
ous places. On the other hand, we receive from others whose business 
or pleasure has happened to lead them into Virginia and other parts 
of the South, the strongest assurances that “ it is perfectly peaceful and 
tranquil, as much so as any Northern State.” The probabilities are 
that the experience of each traveller depends somewhat on his way of 
looking at things and on his character. A man going down there 
with strong Radical prepossessions would doubtless find a great deal to 
discourage, if not alarm him ; while one who sympathized with the South- 
erners, if not in their political sentiments, at least in their sufferings, 
would be most impressed by their air of resignation. On one point we 
have found no difference of opinion amongst trustworthy witnesses, 
and we have examined some whose sole object in remaining at the 
South is the education and elevation of the freedmen, and that is, that 
the character of the active politicians who have gone down there from 
the North under the Radical régime, and of the officers whom they 
have put into power, might be better than it is. Whichever story be 
the more correct, we think there can be little doubt that we are ap- 
proaching a period once more of considerable disturbance, in which 
black and white Unionists will have to take some very hard knocks, 
and in which the Southern Boy will behave in a turbulent manner, 
What ought we to do with the Young Man? We honestly confess we 
do not weil see what can be done with him, except trust to time and 
the various educating influences which are now at work in the South 
to civilize him. There are various reasons, too, for feeling hopeful 
about him. One is, that he must hereafter be industrious. He cannot 
live, as his father did, on the labor of other people, and he will never 
again find the post-office and custom-house of his country the sure 
refuge from the storms of Southern life which they once were. More- 
over, he cannot very long shield himself from the influence of Northern 
books and newspapers. The addition of the negroes to the free read- 
ing population would alone be sufficient to open the floodgates and 
let the pestilential waters in upon him. Even if he does not read him- 
self, he will breathe in the very air the doctrines on which modern 
states live. Moreover, he will find out, before he has been very long 
engaged in business for himself, that he cannot make money unless he 
behaves well and lets his neighbors alone ; that turbulence “ depresses 
values,” as they say in Wall Street ; and that the way of the rowdy in 
free societies is exceedingly hard and uncomfortable, owing to his 
having to “ wait upon himself,” and keep his own clothes in order, and 
procure the money to pay for them. It will be better, we are satisfied, 
to let him get his political and social training in this way than by 
laying the country around him waste every time he commits an out- 
rage, or governing him for an indefinite period by martial law. What 
he has had of martial law has, we are satisfied, done him good. It has 
made him, bad as he is, a philosopher and a Christian compared to 
what his father and grandfather were, and has given him views of 
justice and of law and of the ends of c'yilized society which he could 
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have always stood higher than books. 
MR. BOUTWELL AS SECRETARY. 

NEITHER Mr. Boutwell’s individual antecedents, nor the common 
» acteristics of the class of professional politicians to which he be- 
ngs, led us to anticipate, when he was appointed Mr, Stewart's suc- 
cessor, that his career as Secretary of the Treasury would furnish much 
occasion for our approval. After four months’ experience of his finan- 
cial administration, we do not hesitate to admit that, as far as his mea- 
sures are concerned, we are agreeably disappointed. No _ brilliant 
strokes of genius, no enunciation of broad financial theories, no start- 
ling changes of administrative policy, no bold and flattering promises, 
have marked his course. But intelligible, business-like purposes, frankly 
announced in advance and faithfully adhered to, a consistent recogni- 
tion of the law as his only and imperative guide, and an equally con- 
sistent disregard of that kind of popular clamor which is almost always 
due only to the selfishness of influential individuals, and which is so 
often pleaded as an excuse for official vacillation and tergiversation— 
these characteristics of Secretary Boutwell’s administration up to the 
present time have gone far towards vindicating Gen. Grant’s wisdom in 
the selection of a man who certainly at the outset did not inspire very 
general confidence. It is duubly interesting at this moment to examine 
the recent doings of the Secretary, because the inciscriminating abuse 
of his partisan opponents and the indiscriminating praise of his par- 
tisan friends have so obscured the facts in the case that no two intel- 
ligent people can be found to agree as to what he has really done. The 
intuitional financiers of the ‘“‘ On to Specie Payments” school, who look 
upon a Secretary of the Treasury only as a supremely endowed fighting 
missionary sent forth by the rural districts forcibly to convert the 
wicked gold-gamblers of Wall Street into competitors for straw- 
berry prizes, who danced with joy each time the Treasury sold a 
million of gold, and shouted themselves hoarse with their demand 
for “double and treble doses,” have made many thoughtless people 
believe that Mr. Boutwell was engaged in a blind but successful 
crusade against a special and essential, but really rather insignifi- 
cant, part of the financial community; while the brilliant /rondeurs 
of the opposite political camp have persistently sought to explain 
his every move as part of a corrupt organized plan to break down the 
price of the Western farmers’ wool in the interest of New England cloth 
manufacturers, and have converted every unsuccessful merchant into a 
helpless victim of the Secretary’s infatuated contraction policy. These 
are specimens of the various interpretations put by friend and foe upon 


official Treasury measures which, in the nature of things, cannot be 


readily understood by the great majority of even intelligent readers. 
The facts are these : 

In the first place, let Mr. Boutwell have credit for the attempt to 
restore to our financial management that first and most essential ele- 
ment of purity—official secrecy. Few persons outside of the limited 
inner circle of the financial world can form even a remote estimate of 
the corruption growing out of what has been aptly termed “ Treasury 
leaks.” It is evident that the complicated arrangements involved in 
important Treasury transactions will necessarily make any proposed 
transaction known to several officials before it can be publicly an- 
nounced, It is equally evident that such transactions must necessarily 
produce important changes in the market value of gold, bonds, or 
other securities. Now, it is scarcely too much to say that for years past 
certain men have been regularly and systematically in possession of 
knowledge concerning proposed Treasury transactions, hours and some- 
times days in advance of their official publication, and have been 
enabled thereby to reap enormous profits at the expense of the commu- 
nity at large. This system the present Secretary has, if not yet 
entirely abolished, certainly reduced to far less formidable proportions. 


It is true that grave suspicions rest on the Department somewhere of | 


having betrayed the most recent of Mr. Boutwell’s orders in relation to 
purchases of bonds and sales of gold; but the authorship of the 
wrong is limited to one or other of a very small number of persons, 


never have got from books, nor even from speeches, which in the South | 
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severely punished. But, on the whole, the last four months of Treasury 
administration stand conspicuous for an absence of corruption and job 
bery that is alike encouraging to the public and creditable to the 
Secretary. Every important operation has been announced to the ; 
lic a reasonable time in advance of its execution, and every announce: 
ment has been rigidly adhered to; and to-day every citizen interested in 
the national finances knows what the important transactions of the 
Treasury will be during the coming months, and can regulate his affairs 
accordingly. 

The principal offic:al act of the present Secretary has been the pur 
chase of about ten millions of United States bonds. The manner of 
buying these bonds, from the lowest bidder at regular public sale after 
sufficient previous announcement, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
wisdom of the step is a different question. On Mr. Boutwell’s accession 
to office, he found over $115,000,000 in coin and currency in the Trea 
sury, which were lying entirely idle, producing nothing to the Govern- 
ment or to the country, and involving an annual loss of interest to the 
people of $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, 
all classes, that measures must be found to utilize this immense a 
cumulation of cash, and relieve to that extent the burden borne by the 
people in the payment of the interest. Congress, the only law-making 
power, had provided only one single method by which this object could 
be accomplished, and that was the purchase of bends for the Sinking 
Fund, Not only was this the only method of legally employing a por- 
tion of the surplus funds of the Treasury, but the law actually enjoined 
the Secretary, without reference to his having surplus funds or not, to 
purchase a certain amount of bonds annually, one per cent. of the total 
mount of the debt, for the purpose of creating a sinking fund. This 
injunction of the law had been—excusably enough, perhaps—entirely 
disregarded by Mr. McCulloch, and it is very probable that Mr. 
Boutwell would have been similarly excused for disobeying it, had 
similar good reasons existed therefor. But there is not one single 
valid reason for failing to comply with the law; on the contrary, 
obedience to this particular law was and is the sole legal means open 
to the Secretary for complying with the just wishes of the people, and 
profitably employing a portion of his idle cash balances, 
as any action of the Treasury is concerned, entirely futile to discuss 
the various measures proposed for accomplishing this end, for the 
Secretary had no authority to adopt any of them.- The only measur 
open to him was the one prescribed by law, and that measure was im- 
perative on him, even if his judgment had been opposed to any employ 
ment whatsoever of his surplus funds. It is, then, in obedience to an 
imperative law of Congress that Mr. Boutwell has purchased dur 
ing the last ten weeks about nine millions of 5-20 bonds, at a cost 
to the Treasury of about ten and one-half millions of dollars in cur- 
rency. 

During the same period of time the Treasury has sold—and this is 
the second important measure of Mr. Boutwell’s administration—fifteen 
millions of gold, which have brought into the Treasury about twenty 
and one-half millions of currency, or about ten millions more than were 
expended in the purchase of bonds for the Sinking Fund. It is on 
this subject, more than on any other connected with the national 
finances, that the public mind is persistently befogged by partisan 
writers and prejudiced theorists. Habitual readers of these columns 
need not be reminded that the currency revenues of the country are 
below its currency expenditures, and that the receipts in gold coin, on 
the contrary, exceed the requirements for coin. It is, therefore, under 
existing laws, at all times an imperative necessity for the Treasury to 
sell a portion of its coin receipts, in order to meet its current require- 
ments for currency expenditures. Foolish friends have praised, and 
foolish enemies have blamed, the Secretary for these very sales of gold 
which were an absolute necessity. He has been praised for their sup- 
posed injury to the gold-gamblers—of whom, by the way, just as many 
are benefited by a decline as are injured by it—and he has been blamed 
for the injury and inconvenience supposed to accrue to the whole mer- 
cantile community from the scarcity of money consequent upon the 
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There was but one opinion among 


It is, as far 


| large sums of currency going into the Treasury in payment of the gold 


and we trust the Secretary, out of regard for his rising reputation and — 
the public good, will not rest until the wrong-doer is discovered and | 


sold. We have seen that the Government has paid out for bonds 
bought somewhat less than eleven millions. and has received for gold 
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sales less than twenty-one millions, making an excess of receipts of 
about ten millions of dollars. This is the total amount of the currency 
withdrawn from the market by the Treasury during four months, in 
consequence of its purchases of bonds and sales of gold. On the 1st of 
March, a few days before Mr. Boutwell went into office, the currency 
balance in the Treasury was seventeen millions. According to the last 
aclvices from Washington, the currency balance is now twenty-nine mil- 
lions, an increase of twelve millions during the four months. Of these 
twelve millions, ten are, as we have seen, due to the excess from gold 
sales, showing that during the last four months the regular currency 
receipts have exceeded the regular currency expenditures by only two 
iuillions. This period ingludes the collection of the income-tax, which 
furnishes the largest amount of currency receipts by the Treasury 
during an equal period of time. During the period, therefore, of the 
heaviest regular currency receipts, the latter exceeded the regular cur- 
rency expenditures by only two millions, showing clearly how largely 
the expenditures will exceed the regular receipts during the moaths 
when the latter are light. It is for these months that the currency has 
to be provided in advance, and there is no other method of obtaining 
it than by the sales of surplus gold revenues. The time for making 
these sales is, and must be, left to the discretion of the Secretary; and 
Mr. Boutwell has undoubtedly used his discretion well in selling a 
liberal amount of gold during the summer months, when business is 
dull, when the trade of the country requires least currency, and the 
currency itself can best be spared to be locked up in the Treasury for 
future use. 

It is very true that during the time of the Secretary's gold sales 
money has been far from abundant; has, on the contrary, been scarcer 
and more difficult to obtain than at almost any period since 1861. 
But it does not necessarily follow that that scarcity has been caused by 
the operations of the Treasury. It has not; the true causes are dif- 
ferent, and are well known. Misled by many reckless writers and inte- 
rested speculators, the Western farmers refused to sell their crops last 
fall as they should have done, and have consequently been compelled 
to throw them upon the market this summer in great haste and in un 
precedented quantities. The money reqtired to move the grain crops 
alone is probably double the amount withdrawn by the Treasury—the 
single city of Chicago having received six millions of currency from 
the East since the summer crop movement began. In addition to the 
permanent drain of currency to the South, there has been an extra de- 
mand for currency from all parts of the country, to carry on the various 
speculations in grain, and wool, and real estate, and railroad enter- 
prises; and, besides all these, the feverish and desperate speculation in 
securities of all kinds at the great financial centres has required this 
summer more money than ever before. These causes are sufficient to 
xccount for any scarcity of money, without reference to the additional 
ten millions gone into the Treasury. But even if the scarcity had been 
wholly due to the operations of the Secretary, it would still have been 
prudent in him to gather in tlre currency now; for if money is tight 
now, in the dull summer season, it is likely that it would and will be 
much more so in the fall; and to have postponed the bulk of the gold 
sales until then would have exposed the money market to much worse 
complications than it has now had to contend with. 

‘To resume: the purchases of bonds for the Sinking Fund have been 
made in accordance with an imperative law, and in a manner perfectly 
eatisfactory to the business community, and conducive to the best in- 
terests of the country. The most of the gold saJes were unavoidable in 
order to procure the currency to pay for the bonds so purchased with- 
out further reducing the already dangerously low currency balance in 
the Government vaults. The rest of the gold sales, netting to the 
Treasury about $10,000,000 in greenbacks, were equally necessary, but 
might have been postponed until later in the season. In making these 
sales now the Secretary has, we think, shown good judgment; for, 
although they no doubt somewhat aggravated the prevailing monetary 
stringency, their influence in this direction has been very much exag- 
gerated, and would have been far worse had they been postponed until 
the fall. So far, then, we think Mr. Boutwell’s management of the 

financial affairs of the Treasury entitled to eur sincere commenda- 
tion. 
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RAILROADS AGAIN, 

In commenting two weeks since on the apathy of the public on the 
subject of railroad corruption, we made a misstatement which, though 
it had no bearing on the general truth of our remarks, we are glad to 
take an early opportunity to correct. It was not true that the $10,000 
paid by the president of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad a. 
hush-money was given to a member of the Legislature ; it was paid, 
howevergas the published testimony of the president shows, to infly- 
ence legislation. We might be content, as this is a local matter, chiefly 
of interest to the taxpayers of Massachusetts, to let it drop here; but 
the letter of our correspondent, published in another column, makes it 
necessary for us to justify our remarks at greater length; and for thut 
purpose we propose to give a short account of the rise, progress, and 
present condition of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad. We are 
all the more glad to do so, inasmuch as the State which encourages 
the practices we are about to describe has heretofore borne a reputation, 
if not above reproach, at least above the reproach of those who live in 
New York, and it is much to be wished that she might continue to 
do so. 

Two years ago the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad was a half- 
built line, anxious to get money from some quarter for the purpose, its 
friends alleged, of enabling it to complete its road to Fishkill in this 
State, and here it was to connect with the Erie. It went before the 
Legislature, and the arguments of eminent counsel, seconded by the 
general feeling that this new road would develop the resources of the 
State, were strong enough to procure the passage of an act lending 
$3,000,000 in gold to the company on certain conditions. For every 
$200,000 properly expended in the construction of new road, and in the 
purchase of equipment, scrip to the amount of $100,000 was to be 
delivered to the company; but it was made necessary for the company 
to show the propriety of their expenditure to the satisfaction of the 
Governor and Council and three commissioners appointed under the act. 
For every $100,000 of scrip so issued, the company was to “ put up ”— 
or, in other words, deliver—to the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, s 
security, $133,333 33} in its bonds. By Section 6 of the act, the Goy- 
ernor and Council were to appoint three commissioners, one of whoin 
was to be a competent civil engineer, to ascertain the amount of work 
performed, and the expenditures properly incurred, “and to advise and 
inform the Governor and Council in reference to all matters and things 
they are called upon to ascertain or verify under the terms and pro. 
visions of this act.” By Section 7 of the act, the issue of scrip was not 
to begin until it should be made to appear to the satisfaction of the 
Governor and Council and Commissioners that the company would be 
able, either alone or with the aid of parties other than the State, to 
complete a line of railway from Boston to Fishkill; and the issue of 
scrip was to stop if at any time it should appear that a through line 
would not be so completed in five years. On the passage of the act, 
three commissioners were appointed—Judge Bigelow, late chief-justic« 
of the State; Mr. Washburne, late governor of the State; and Mr. s. 
Ashburner, “a competent civil engineer.” Under the provisions of 
the law, these gentlemen proceeded to make an investigation into the 
condition of the company, in order to see whether it would be able 
to complete its road to Fishkill; and it was while this investigation 
was going on that $10,000 were paid by J. 8. Eldridge, president 
of the road, to a Mr. Thomas Drew, as hush-money, to prevent 
the publication by Mr. Drew of statements which Eldridge wa- 
afraid would influence the commissioners’ report. Drew was a jour 
nalist, who had entered into a conspiracy to depress the price of the 
stock of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie by means of the publication 
of certain statements about the condition of the road, which Judge 
Bigelow, Mr. Washburne, and Mr. Ashburner were then investigating. 
According to the testimony taken by the Committee on Corruption to 
which we referred in our last article, Eldridge sent for Drew, and pro- 
cured the destruetion of the statements by paying him $10,000. As to 
one of his objects in paying this same, we give Mr. Eldridge’s own 
words (Bvidence, p. 12): 

“Q. Was the matter of the loan at that time before the Governor and 


(* aincil? 5 
“ 4, No, sir, except in this form. I think that the commissioners had 
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been appointed, and that Governor Washburne and Judge Bigelow were 
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then examining our various matters. They were making an investigation. | 


We had nothing to conceal from the commissioners. 

“Q. This money was not paid to have any influence upon the Governor 
and Council, or to prevent his stating anything that might influence them? 
“A. I don’t know but all that might have entered into my mind. 

thought the influence everywhere would have been temporarily bad.” 
Now, when money is loaned to a railroad on condition that the 
company shall furnish proof to commissioners that its finances are in 
such a condition as to enable it to complete its line, and when, while 
the commissioners are making their investigation, the president of the 
company pays a large sum of money for the destruction of papers pur- 


porting to contain facts injurious to the credit of the road, we ask | 


whether it can be said that this money was not paid to “influence le- 
gislation.” The fact that this was what Mr, Eldridge calls a “ personal 
matter,” and does not appear on the books of the company, may be 
true, but is without point. That the money was not paid to a legis- 
lator, we are very glad to admit; but the assertion of our correspondent 
that it had “no reference whatever to legislation,” we deny. We re- 


Let us quote a few words from it: 


“ The committee in their several investigations are satisfied that the in 
fluence of the lobby (so-called) is greatly overestimated. A certain num- 
ber of persons, known as lobby members, receive very considerable sums 
of money from corporations and other parties having business before the 
Legislature. In the opinion of the committee, this influence is not legiti- 
mate in matters of legislation. 

“The parties referred to as lobbymen are not lawyers, and have no 
legitimate professional calling at the Capitol; but are supposed to have 
more or less influence in private talks and conversations by partial pre- 
sentation of matters to individual members.” 





| indeed astonishing. 


| State. 
city of the committee's report | : 2s as 
peat that we are amazed at the audacity of t mmittee’s report | pave the Way for worse things. The “men inside politics ” 


| just the same class in Massachusetts as elsewhere. 





Does the committee really expect the public to believe that the influ- | 


ence of these lobbymen is exerted through a commanding personal ap- 
pearance and attractive manners? The best of the whole thing is that 
the witnesses summoned before the committee were, with not more than 
one or two insignificant exceptions, all lobbyists and railroad men. 

To return to the Boston, Hartford, and Erie: After Eldridge had 
settled his “personal matter” with Drew, nothing of importance oc- 


| spectacle will go on. 
curred until the commissioners made their report, in which they stated | 


their conclusion to be that the company could build the road as the | 


act of 1867 required. Payments under the act now began; but not 
more than $600,000 scrip had been issued when the commissioners, 
becoming doubtful as to the financial condition of the road, made a 
new investigation, and discovered that some two millions of dollars, 
which they had relied upon as making it possible for the company to 
finish their road in five years, had been quietly invested in speculations 
in the company’s own stock. It could not be reached ; it was useless. 
This fact the commissioners reported to the Governor and Council, who 
decided that payments under the act might be continued if a certain 
number of the richest directors would file a bond with the State Trea- 
surer, obliging themselves personally to produce this two millions when 
it might be needed for the completion of the road. Under this state 





| simply to enable it to “ get to deep water on paying for the way.” 


of facts, the company applies to the State for a new loan of $2,000,000, | 


urging its poverty as an excuse ; and the Governor, instead of making 
the obvious suggestion that, if $2,000,000 were needed for the comple- 
tion of the road, the signers of the bond had better produce the 
amount, actually engineered the bill through the Legislature. So our 
correspondent informs us, and so we have every reason to believe. And 
through all this, the commissioners appointed two years before to pro- 
tect the interest of the State are not summoned to give evidence on 
the subject. Eldridge is summoned; and, as we said before, without 
one scintilla of evidence before it except Eldridge’s testimony, the Rail- 
road Committee report a bill. That two or three persons besides El- 
dridge may have appeared and spoken in the committee-room subse- 
quently to the writing of our former article, is very possible; but they 
uttered Eldridge’s words and spoke with his voice. It will be seen 
from what we have said before that there could have been no real evi- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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dence in the case. Besides all this, notwithstanding the statement of | 


our correspondent, we still doubt the fact. 
the most trifling importance. The fact of rea! importance is that the 
bill was hustled through in the last days of the session, without any 
hearing on the part of the commissioners—three gentlemen specially 
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But the whole matter is of | 
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appointed “to advise and inform the Governor and Council *—and that 
this was done simply on the faith of representations made by Eldridge, 
a man who testifies that he paid ten thousand dollars to procure the 
suppression of statements likely to exercise an unfavorable influence ou 
the first report of the commissioners. Governor Claflin’s policy witt 
regard to the South Boston flats we care nothing about. He may con 
vert South Boston into a garden of delight; yet those who care mor 
for the credit of Massachusetts than for the rise in value of her taxable 
property will forget that, and remember only the means which were 
taken to accomplish it. 

We have gone at some length into this matter, and we believe w 
have made good all our assertions in connection with the loan to the 
Boston, Hartford, and Erie, except the charge brought against th: 
Legislature that Drew was a member of it; and we must say again 
that the apathy of the public with regard to this kind of legislation is 
We have had no intention of accusing Massa 
chusetts of the same unblushing corruption that is preetised im Us 
But affairs like that of the Bsscoh, Hartford, and Frie toan 
come freni 
They are ignorant 
they have no sense of responsibility, they are in the hands of great «1 
porations. Governor Claflin’s honesty is not doubted, yet we have seen 
what operations he considers admissible. Let us mention, as an illus 
tration, that he is now director on the Boston and Albany Railroad—a 
corporation perpetually making contracts with the State; in case ot 
any negotiation between the two, he “ trades with himself.” Nothing 
wrong comes of this, doubtless; but what should we say of a broker o 
lawyer who acted for both parties in a transaction? Yet a governor deos 
it without attracting even passing attention. So it is in other cases: 
Mr. Richardson, now Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, still holds his 
office as Judge of Probate in Massachusetts, though it is manifest!) 
impossible for him to discharge properly the duties of both; and wi 
must say that he can hardly be blamed for doing it, as nobody secins 
to care. Of course, if the public is indifferent to the spectacle, the 
We have taken as instances men whose integrity 
no one doubts; if the public permits its governors and judges to do 
these things, what does it suppose is going on in the lower walks of 
politics? Log-rolling is going on; wire-pulling is geing on: 
soon open bribery will come into fashion. 

Our assertion about the three other railroads which were mentioned 
in our last article, we can only repeat. The Massachusetts Centra! 
scheme was defeated because the apathy of the public did not exist in 
that case—papers like the Boston Advertiser denounced it, and it fell 
through. When we wrote, it was still uncertain whether it would pass 
ornot. The statement that the scheme was to give “to the rest no one 
knew precisely how much” was a true statement, and we could not 
have a better proof of this than the assertion of our correspondent that 
the object of the bill affectifg the Boston and Albany Railroad was 
It 
was not quite so simple; it authorized an increase of the capital stock 
of the company by eight millions. The act incorporating the Great 
Northern authorized an increase of stock by fifty millions, and the 
“ proper restrictions” which, according to our correspondent, “haye 
been put in to secure the public against the watering of stock,” are the 
appointment of “commissioners.” What kind of restriction this will 
be if the road is dishonestly managed, may be inferred from the histor) 
of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie. That there was a combination to 
press these bills may be inferred from the fact that the Boston and 
Albany is a rival of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie, and yet did not 
oppose its new bill. As to our use of the word “ give,” any one may 
see by the context that we used it, as it is frequently used, as a synonym 
of “loan.” We did not mean to say that the Legislature was so infat 
ated as to present gratuities of two millions to railroad companies. 
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LonpDoN, June 11, 1869. 
THE long days of summer are beginning, and scme of us are already 
casting our eyes towards the pleaeant country fields of England or plan- 
ning trips abroad. Indeed, we have bad one or two of those rare days on 











which we may say, with a good conscience, that it is rather too hot 
to be pleasant. But members of Parliament must dwell upon no plea- 
sant dreams of vacation. A struggle may begin in a few days which will 
far exceed in interest anything that we have witnessed in recent years. 
There are even dark forebodings, which would indicate that peers and 
commoners may have to desecrate the sacred days of August and September, 
when the shooting season opens for grouse and partridges, by attending 
to their legislative duties. The question is now before us, what will the 
peers do in the matter of the Irish Church? A meeting was held a few 
days back, at which most of the Conservative members of the House of 
Lords were present, and an animated discussion took place. The most 
courageous course was advocated by Lord Derby and Lord Cairns, who 
proposed to throw out the bill on the second reading. Cooler counsels 
were suggested by a sensible minority, represented by Lord Cranbourne 
and Lord Carnarvon ; but the sense of the greater number appeared to be 
impressed by the feeling of resistance at all hazards. There will proba- 
bly, it is admitted, be a secession from the Conservative ranks ; but it is 
coubted whether in sufficient numbers to turn the scale. All sorts of 
rumors have been flying about. The Standard, as the Tory organ, com- 
mitted itself at one moment to the propriety of concession } but its courage 
has since been rising. The 7imes has oscillated according to its nature, 
and one day positively asserts that the peers will be reasonable, and on 
the next asserts as positively that they will hold out. What will be the 
end? 

It is useless to prophesy, inasmuch as before you get this letter you 
will learn the result by that objectionable telegraphic wire which is 
always cutting away the ground from under the feet of correspondents. 
Yet I will venture, at the risk of being confuted by anticipation, to say one 
thing I have always held, that the peers would give way; and I have 
thought so, not so much from any loftier considerations, as from the simple 
reason that it is obviously the interest of the Conservative party. It will 
remove from the Liberal platform the one topic upon which they are 
unanimous, and give a chance to Mr. Disraeli and his friends of profiting 
by the divisions of their opponents. Moreover, there is always in the 
background tl.) unpleasant question, what is the good of the House of 
Lords? which it is not desirable to bring into prominence. I therefore 
believe—though I think its present indications are perhaps the other way 
—ihat the peers will allow the bill to pass by a small majority, and trust 
to taking the sting out of it by amendments. In short, I shall not believe, 
until I see it, that our hereditary legislators will have the courage to 
oppose themselves to the pronounced opinion of the people. If I am 
right, there may still be a good deal of skirmishing, but net a pitched 
battle. 

As, however, I am very likely to be wrong, I will just notice the pro- 
bable course of the contest which would ensue upon a rejection of the bill. 
The old-fashioned ‘plan of bringing the Upper House to reason by refusing 
the supplies, is obviously impossible. We have got beyond the time at 
which such tricks can be played with the credit of the country. The next 
mode of warfare would be the creation of enough peers to carry the 
measure ; or, as in the case of the Reform Bill of 1852, the threat of creat- 
ing them ; for probably, if the intention Were known, the peers would save 
their order from pollution at the expense of their principles. It seems, 
however, more likely that a different scheme would be adopted, which 
would probably produce the desired effect. The same bill cannot be intro- 
duced twice in the session; but Parliament might be prorogued for a 
short time; a new session would be held in August, and the same Dill 
would be passed without any discussion from the Liberal ‘benches, and 
sent up as a summons to the House of Lords. Under this pressure, it is 
supposed that probably submit, without venturing to 
provoke any more dangerous expedients. This, at any rate, is the de- 
vice most in favor at present ; and it would amount to giving the Upper 
House one more place of repentance. I hope, nowever, that the necessity 
may be avoided, if only that we may waste no more precious time over 
the wearisome debates, which are stopping the way of all useful legisla- 
tion. I confess to being heartily sick of the subject ; and I fancy that my 
disgust is shared by the great majority of mankind. The Irish Protestant 
Dissenters have been agitating against the bill, and have stirred a certain 
number of bishops and lay peers into spasmodic excitement ; but to discuss 
the matter seriously has long become an impossibility, and the only 
interest concerns the possible effect of the contest on the future of the 
House of Lords. Symptoms are not wanting of coming danger. 

A bill which I mentioned some time ago, for permitting the creation of 
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| jealousy of that assembly as to be of little value, unless as the “thin end 





of the wedge.” A certain light has been lately thrown upon the subject 
from a very different quarter. The Duke of Newcastle, whose father wus 
a liberal and intelligent minister, has succeeded in following the steps of 
the Marquis of Hastings. He has managed, that is, to ruin himself hope. 
lessly by keeping race-horses and betting on the turf. How many thou. 
sands of pounds he has thrown away, I know not; but he has nothing 
whatever left except the income secured to his wife. The moral which, I 
need hardly say, has been drawn for his benefit in numerous leading arti- 
cles, is twofold. In the first place, his fate is only one more illustration of 
the thoroughly disreputable condition of the turf. Upon that topic I need 
not enlarge, beyond remarking that it seems rather inconsistent to sup- 
press gambling-tables when a system far more generally demoralizing is 
left in public operation, and patronized by our highest nobility. But, 
secondly, the event makes the absurdity of a hereditary peerage very in- 
conveniently palpable at the present moment. Here is a young gentleman 
of whom we know this fact alone: that he has managed to waste a fine 
property in a very few years in a disreputable amusement. We may pre- 
sume, from the general habits of his class (I know nothing about him per. 
sonally), that his mind was probably a blank on all subjects except the 
state of the odds, and, it may be, a few scraps of Latin and Greek pain- 
fully drilled into him at Eton. This youth has a right to a voice in the 
most important legislative juestions which is equal to that of Mr. Disraeli 
or Mr. Gladstone ; and he and his like are threatening to throw the whole 
business of the nation out of gear because they are too stupid to under. 
stand certain first principles of politics. I do not mean to argue the gene- 
ral political question, but it must be admitted that such instances bring 
out the weak points of the institution in such a way that he who runs may 
read ; and if he does n't, there are plenty of people to read it for him. 
Lord Carnarvon, who is a very intelligent Conservative, said the other 
night that a great defect of the House of Lords was the absence of a cen- 
sorial power: no peer couid be deprived of his dignity, however much he 
might have disgraced his order. The defect is indeed a marked one; yet 
it indicates one much greater. A censor might turn out peers who have 
created scandals; but what censor could get rid of the stupidity, thought 
lessness, and want of reasonable education which is characteristic, not ot 
one or two individuals, but of a large proportion of the House? The Duke 
of Newcastle is a frivolous youth, who has got into a scrape ; but frivolous 
youths who have kept out of scrapes are not a bit better fitted for legislation. 
The fact is that our peers, having lost the influence which they once pos- 
sessed, have also lost the chief stimulus for exertion ; and they are deficient 
in the energy and spirit which well-nigh redeemed the theoretical defects- 
of an aristocracy. Lord Derby shows the high courage of a genuine no- 
ble ; and if there were a few more such men as Lord Cranbourne, the peers, 
with their strong hold both on the snobbishness and the honest conserva- 
tism of the nation, might look forward to a long lease of power. Un- 
luckily, when they do distinguish themselves, it is too often after the 
fashion which a groom or a gamekeeper might be expected to exhibit on 
receiving an unexpected inheritance. The eminent lawyers or statesmen 
who come to them from the Lower House frequently give importance ani 
value to their debates ; but the peers are losing in moral weight, and changvs 
may come sooner than we had generally expected. The progress of the Iris 
Church Bill may stir some awkward questions, though I am still inclined 
to think that the difficulty will, in one way or the other, be tided over for 
the present. The action of the peers is at present the one subject of much 
political interest. The Alabama question has been partly forgotten. Mr. 
Motley has said nothing, except his answer to an address on arriving at 
Liverpool, and intends, I believe, to avoid public dining. Indeed, we have 
had a lesson on that subject which will be a check upon orators for some 
time to come. Debates turn upon questions of compound householding, 
union rating, poor-law amendment, army reserves, and other points which 
I should almost despair of making intelligibie to transatlantic readers ; 
nor does any one pay much attention to them here. Perhaps, however, | 
may mention one matter which is beginning to excite a good deal of in- 
terest—the boat-race between the students of Harvard and our Oxford 
and Cambridge crews. I wish the Harvard men all goed fortune 
short of absolute victory, for which my patriotic feelings are not 
sufficient. But I can promise them, with great confidence, that 
they will receive a welcome which I hope can be open to no miscon- 
struction. The international struggle will, on this occasion at least, excite 
nothing but good feeling amongst us, and they will have every chance 
that our crowded and narrow rivers will permit. The athletic mania 
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poat-race at Oxford or Cambridge is attended by greater crowds of specta- 
tors than its predecessors. The passion for running, walking, jumping, 
and the enthusiasm for cricket-matches, seem to increase daily. We are 
all going mad after velocipedes; and the ordinary English youth is de- 
voted to every species of muscular exertion with a zeal which shows no 
symptoms of decline. The American oarsmen come at a bad season of the 
year; but they will probably find themselves greater heroes, especially if 
they do well, than they could be in their own country. Whether this en- 
thusiasm is a good or a bad symptom, I shall not venture to pronounce ; 
certainly in its excesses it threatens to turn our schools into gymnasiums 
instead of places of learning; but I confess to a sneaking regard for 
athletics of all kinds; and though our tone is often exaggerated, there are, 
I think, some undeniably good points about it. One of them, I feel sure, 
will be the extension of very general hospitality to our expected guests. 




















Correspondence. 


THE BURNING OF PRIZES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm :In your remarks (June 3) on my letter to the Hartford Courant, 
you make two points—one of fact, the other of law. 

As to the first, in saying that the rebels had Courts of Admiralty, you 
were right so far as the establishment of them by the Confederate Consti- 
tution goes ; and when I said they had not, if I had explicitly added, not to 
any practical effect (through the operation or alleged operation of our 
blockade), I should have expressed my meaning with verbal as well as 
substantial correctness. 

As to the second point, in asserting that the proceedings of the rebel 
cruisers were “ piratical in their nature,” I assumed that public law is 
against such proceedings. This you contradict. The question is, of 
course, one not to be settled by assertion or counter-assertion, but by refer- 
ence to the established convention of nations. What you advance in the 
way of authority and argument does not seem to me to settle it. 

You say, “Prize courts exist, in fact, for the protection of neutrals.” 
Suppose it to be so, to the exclusion of every other consideration, would 
that preclude or determine the question whether the general rule of public 
law obliges belligerent cruisers to carry in their prizes for adjudication ? 
I take it, not. 

Equally inconclusive as to this question, it seems to me, is the quotation 
from Mr. Dana. It is undeniably true that, as he says, “a trial by a prize 
tribunal is not a right that enemies can claim, nor a duty to them ;” but 
what of that? Does it follow that there is no reason for carrying enemy’s 
property to a prize tribunal? Mr. Dana intended no such inference to be 
drawn. It is no less undeniable that “if it be assumed that all captures 
are enemy’s property, there need be no prize courts.” But what of that? 
Who is there that holds that all captures may be assumed to be enemy's 
property? Not Mr. Dana, nor anybody else. Public law has established 
prize courts, and presumably upon the very ground that it has no right to 
assume or grant to belligerent governments the right to assume that all 
captures are enemy’s property. That is the only proper inference. 

Public law aliows, indeed, a lawful cruiser to capture a vessel under an 
enemy’s flag. But what then? What after it becomes a capture? You 
say it is “the principle of international law that enemy's property captured 
at sea vests instanter in the captor, to keep or destroy as he sees fit.” I find 
no such doctrine anywhere laid down in the books. If such be the princi- 
ple of the law, the law is at variance with its principle. 

On the question when the property of a captured vessel vests in the 
captor, authorities are divided. Voet says the title passes immediately to 
the captor; Bynkershoek that a firm possession vests it in the captor. 
But Grotius and other writers, and the ordinances of France and of the 
United States, make twenty-four hours’ quiet possession the test of title by 
capture. Lord Stowell says it “has been the prevailing doctrine” that 


twenty-four hours’ possession, or the bringing of the vessel infra presidia, | 
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more important question for my purpose is, whether the vesting of the 
title in the captor—be it instanter or not—is such a vesting as, by public 
law, to allow the commander of a cruiser who has, or avers that he has, 
no doubt about his capture being enemy's property, “ to keep or destroy it 
as he sees fit,” arbitrarily or for any reason of convenience? I find no 
where in the authorities a line or a word that gives the shadow of such an 
allowance. On the contrary (see Dana’s “ Wheaton,” p. 480 ef seg., and 
Phillimore’s “ International Law,” iii. 340), it is expressly and clearly made 
obligatory on all belligerent sovereigns to decide, in certain established 
modes, on the lawfulness of all captures made by their agents, and on al! 
cruisers to bring in their prizes for adjudication as soon as possible, anc 
that nothing but “some reason of necessity” (and not any consideration of 
mere inconvenience or difficulty) can excuse a commander for disobeying 
the law. 

Such appears to be the law of nations on this subject. And to me it 
seems to have good reason in the nature of the case. Only through the 
operation of such a law can the responsibility of sovereign belligerents be 
well ascertained ; and by holding commanders of cruisers to obedience to 
it, the commonwealth of nations obtains a measure of guaranty—-other 
wise impossible—against the piratical plunder and destruction of vessels 
not the enemy’s, on the high seas. 

The rebels in the late war do not seem to have questioned the obliga 
tion imposed by public law as here laid down. The justification alleged 
by them for not attempting to obey it was the blockade of their ports by 
the United States—although private merchant vessels were constantly in 
curring the hazard of running the blockade. But I am of opinion—and 
Mr. Dana's authority (v. wt sup., p. 487) is certainly not one to be cited to 
the contrary—that belligerents who have in effect no ports or courts to 
which they can go, or who allege that they have none, and therefore go 
roaming over the high seas, plundering and destroying their prizes, should 
not be held to be lawfully employed. On mere general principles, as Lord 
Stowell says (Phillimore, iii. 346), it is lawful to destroy your enemy in any 
way ; but public law makes a distinction, allowing some and prohibiting 
other modes of destruction, and belligerents are bound by the law 
still of opinion that such proceedings as those of the late rebel cruisers 
were piratical in their quality, and that the commonwealth of nations 
should unite in treating them as piracy under the law of nations. 

C. S. Henry 
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[The cases which occur in the books touching the formalities 
necessary to vest captured ships in the captor, have all arisen out of 
claims of neutrals against captors, or of owners against recaptors. A 





legal controversy between belligerents, as to the ownership of a vessel 
actually taken possession of, has never arisen, and, as Kent says, “ can 
never arise.” Therefore, prize courts do exist for the benefit of neu- 
trals; one of the parties to ai! suits about prizes must be a neutral, or 
arecaptor. That a cruiser ought, in justice to neutrals, to carry his 
prizes in for condemnation, we do not deny; but even about this the 
commentators differ, and the English decisions (see Dr. Woolsey) and 
the practice of every maritime power justify a cruiser in destroying a 
prize, if it be inconvenient or difficult for him to carry her into port. If 
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is necessary. Phillimore lays it down that, “by the modern usage of | 
states, neither the twenty-four hours nor the bringing of the prize injra | 


presidia is sufficient to change the property of a captured vessel ;” and | , 
necessity of the measure. We should gladly see the practice prohib- 


this, he thinks, is “not matter of regret” (Phillimore, “International 
Law,” iii. 389). 

From this it appears that the instanter vesting of the title is not an 
established doctrine of international law. But no matter for that; the 


neutrals only, for any damage done to neutral interests; if he does it to 
excess, as Semmes did, he and his Government become proper objects 
of moral reprobation, but- not of legal pursuit at the hands of the 
other belligerents. That Semmes’s course was barbarous in the ex- 
treme, we do not deny; all we want to accomplish in criticising Dr. 
Henry at all—with whom our difference is really not so great as it 
seems—was to prevent that mixing of moral and legal considerations 
in this Alabama question which renders it, or any question like it, so 
difficult to settle satisfactorily. The impression produced on the popu 
lar mind by the usual mode of denouncing Semmes’s operations is that 
not only did he carry his business to the point of excess, but that to 
burn a prize at all at sea is “piracy;” that is, an offence against the 
human race, of which the other belligerent may complain. Unhappily 
there is not another maritime power, as we have said, which has not 
burnt prizes—the captains of their cruisers being the sole judges of the 


| ited by agreement of all civilized countries, and have little doubt it 


will be; and it is a disgrace to civilization that such a man as Semmes 
should have a particle of legal justification for his course; but facts 
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are facts, and law is law. Dr. Henry's distinction as to prize courts we 
do not understand. Does he mean to say that Russia had no prize 
courts during the Crimean war, when her ports were hermetically sealed, 
or that the United States would have no prize courts if the “ tri- 
partite alliance” of the New York Tribune should institute a rigorous 
blockade of our ports? The doctrine that the blockade of a port is 
equivalent in the eye of the law to the physical destruction of the port 
seems to us a very dangerous one, especially for small powers, or pow- 
ers with a small navy. Our own theory about Semmes, as we have 
frequently said, is that he was not a lawful belligerent ; that the English 
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proclamation did not, and could not, make him a lawful belligerent; 


and that his burnings were wholly illegal, but not “ piratical,” because, | 


if they were, England would not be responsible for them. No Govern- 
ment can be held to answer for the depredations of a pirate. In dis- 
cussing the question, therefore, from the point of view of those who 
have adopted Mr. Sumner’s notion that the proclamation gave the 
Alabama « legal status, in spite of the facts of her history, we are dis- 
cussing it for argument’s sake only.—Eb. Nation. } 





CORRUPTION IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In the Nation of June 17 an article, entitled “ Railroads in the 
Legislatures,” does great injustice to the Legislature of Massachusetts, to 
the management of her railroads, and to most of the respectable news- 
papers in that commonwealth. It begins with the assertion, “ In the last 
days of the Massachusetts General Court, it is understood that one of the 
most gigantic of ‘ railroad combination’ schemes—a scheme which gives 
two millions to one half-built road, three millions to another not even 
half-built, and to the rest no one precisely knows how much—that this 
scheme is going to be hustled through.” 

The whole and every part of that allegation is in substance untrue. 
The combination exists only in the imagination of the writer; it is strong 
evidence that there has been no such combination that one of the bills 
has been defeated, while the others—which, with some proper amendments, 
commend themselves to the judgment of most intelligent and unbiassed 
minds—have passed almost unanimously. The scheme does not, as you 
say, give two millions to a half-built road. It simply provides that the 
State shall lend its credit to the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad to 
the amount of two million dollars, in consideration that the corporation 
shall purchase certain flats of the commonwealth and make upon them 
extensive and costly improvements, which it is believed will enhance 
the value of other flats of the commonwealth. The loan is to be secured 
by a mortgage of this and other flats and by a pledge of bonds. This is 
understood to be a plan devised by Governor Claflin for the benefit of the 
State and to reduce taxation, and he is not supposed to be wanting either 
in financial shrewdness or integrity. 

The Boston and Albany Railroad is to receive, it seems, “no one knows 
precisely how much.” It is to receive simply a right to get to deep waters 
on paying for the way, and it is well known that, so far from “ combining ” 
to get it, the directors are very reluctant to take the grant which the 
merchants of Boston have for years demanded for them. 

The act incorporating the Northern Railroad Company is passed to 
secure economy and efficiency by consolidating several short roads,.and 
proper restrictions have been put in to secure the public against the 
watering of stock. As the other bill has not been “hustled through,” 
but rejected, it is unnecessary to consider its merits. . 

The statement that “one of the prominent railroad men of Massachu- 
setts testified that he had presented a certain legislator with ten thousand 
dollars, as hush-money,” is grossly unjust. The evidence is all printed, 
and your writer could have seen it. The money was not paid to a legis- 
lator, was not paid when the railroad had any bill before the Legislature, 
and had no reference whatever to legislation. It was a payment of a 
little more than ten thousand dollars to buy off a combination of brokers, 
who had formed a plan to depress the stock of the company. 

The writer is “amazed” at the audacity of a committee which made a 
report that there is no such thing in the State as a corrupt influence on 
the part of railroads. That committee reported the facts as they appeared. 
They did not follow in the footsteps of a late Congressional investigating 
committee, and report, in substance, that there must have beeii’ bribery 
because they could find no evidence of it. It is a fact that the respectable 
papers of Boston endorse the report, and that the intelligent and honest 
men of Massachusetts, who know her railroad managers and her 
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Legislature, believe it. It is easy to say that Governor Clifford, or the 
Stearnses, or Brown, or Coggswell, or Stark, or Chapin, or Eldridge, or 
some of them, have used corrupt means to secure legislation, but there 
is not a word of evidence to prove it; and those who know best the 
character of the Legislature and these men do not believe it. 

It is true that most of them have employed men to influence legis 
lation by communicating with legislators who are not upon committees. 
There are undoubtedly evils attending this, but as long as it is not only 
the right but the duty of legislators to get information from any proper 
source—from newspapers or from their constituents—and as long as com 
mittees do not report the evidence presented to them or the reasons on 
which they act, and as long as amendments to bills are acted upon without 
going to any committee, some kind of lobby will continue to be a neces 
sity. No modern legislative assembly ever existed without it, and it is 
safe to say that none like ours ever will. Nothing has a stronger tendency 
to make lobby-men corrupt than to assume that every one who lobbies 
uses corrupt means. 

The statement that the Railroad Committee “summons before it the 
financier, to whose legislative liberality we have already alluded, hears 
what he has to say, and, without another scintilla of evidence before it—with. 
out summoning either the State commissioners or any one except this per- 
son—reports a bill which gives five millions instead of three, and abolished 
the commission,” is remarkable. The committee did examine several 
witnesses; but the fact that no one of the commissioners was summoned 
before the committee on this matter does certainly give cause for grave 
suspicion. This probably arose from the fact that the bill was reported 
and carried through as a part of an arrangement made by Governor 
Claflin and his Council for the sale and improvement of certain flats owned 
by the commonwealth. Under acts of the Legislature, these flats, which 
are near the terminus of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad, have been 
advertised for bids. In 1867, several bids were made, but, for various 
reasons, none were accepted. In 1868, they were again advertised, and 
there was only one bid; and Governor Bullock and a minority of the 
Executive Council were in favor of its acceptance, while Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, now Governor, Claflin opposed it, taking the ground that the terms 
offered were not high enough. The matter was fully and publicly dis- 
cussed, and the bid was finally rejected, but under such circumstances that 
Governor Claflin was undoubtedly very desirous of selling the flats at « 
higher price. No purchaser at a satisfactory price eould be found except the 
Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad Company. They have agreed in 
substance that if the State will lend its credit for $2,000,000, on a pledge 
of that amount of their bonds and a mortgage of the flats, they will pay 
the State three or four times as much as they paid for similar flats to 
private parties last fall. In substance, the State receives two or three 
times as much as any one else would give for the flats, and the railroad 
company receives par for $2,000,000 of its bonds, which it could have sold 
in the market at only about sixty. This is probably a good arrangement, 
pecuniarily, for both parties, and it was carried through as the Governor's 
measure. No one suspects his integrity in the matter. 

You will pardon me for the length of this reply, but the importance 
of the matter seems to me to demand it. The “apathy of the public ” 
under all charges of corruption is due in part to their wholesale and indis 
criminate character. The people of Massachusetts do not believe their 
Legislature is corrupt, and will not sit easily under charges like those in 


your paper. - ald 
Boston, June 21, 1869. 








Notes. 


LITERARY. 
Tue Broad Churchmen have established an organ called the Living 

Church, of which the second number has appeared. Some of the ablest — 
ministers of the school are among its contributors, and as the paper appeals to 
a class in the Episcopal Church which the movements of the Ritualists wil! 
doubtless rapidly enlarge, and—as an article in the last number indicates— 
inasmuch as one of its objects is to bring the Church into closer practical rela 
tions with the reformatory movements of the day—in other words, to make it 
much more of a social force than it has hitherto been in America—we have 
little doubt it will prosper. Its literary merits, as far as it has gone, are very 
considerable, and there is one in particular which is worth calling special 
attention to, and it is this: that the writing is tough and fibrous, and will 
bear pressing and pulling, which is mere than can be said of that of many 
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of our religious contemporaries. Their greatest defect, if we may be domain of the United Colonies, and afterwards of the United States, 


allowed to say so, is the perfunctory air with which they discuss things— 
the signs of commercial fear of offending subscribers, or of saying the wrong 
thing, or of saying it in the wrong way, which appear in their articles—so that 


| the sketch. 


one does not always expect to find an earnest or thinking man behind the | 


pen, but a good business manager, who knows what his customers do not 
want, and is determined to keep it faithfully from them. 


A religious or- | 


gan, therefore, which should hit hard, without being abusive or personal— , 
that is, fight as men can fight, and as none others do, with positive opinions | 


—and should keep old sermons and cheap morality and the “ potato gospel ”’ 
out of its columns, would be a real gain to the community, and we think 
the Living Church gives very good promise of being such. 


—The Harvard Advocate, the best of the collegiate periodicals, has 


been able to make two hundred dollars over and above its expenses during | q,, operations at Kaskaskia and Vincennes are described in a very 


the past year ; and in pursuance of its announced intention, has given that 


is probably not exaggerated by Mr. Pirtle in his Introduction to 
Clark’s military capacity was certainly of a high order, 
and it is seldom one reads of a commander possessing such boldness, 
resource, and tact. He understood perfectly, for military purposes, the 
Indian nature, and how to exhibit at the right time courageous defiance 
and magnanimity. “It may appear otherwise to you,” he writes to the 
famous George Mason, of Virginia, “ but I always thought we took the 
wrong method of treating with Indians, and strove as soon as possible to 


_ make myself acquainted with the French and Spanish mode, which must 


be prefferable to ours, otherwise they could not possibly have such great 
influence among them.” This mode is illustrated a little further on: 


| “Gave harsh language to supply the want of men; well knowing that it 


sum to the college to be used for the increase of the library. The books to | 


be purchased are designated by the donors. It is in Williams College, we 


believe, that each class as it graduates makes the library a present of books, | 


and the custom is perhaps a better one than that which the supporters of the 
Advocate are trying to establish at Cambridge. Chronic insolvency is the 
condition of too many college papers and magazines, but the classes are 


usually well enough off to make an annual gift of real value; and if the | 
Cambridge classes are not, they might profitably retrench some such ex- | 


penses (say) as those attendant on one of the most disagreeable of Ameri- 


ean college customs—the presentation of “the class cradle,” a piece of fur- | 


niture which is given to the first member of the class who shall become a 


father, and which, it is to be hoped, he and his wife receive with compla- | 


eency. The Advocate is kindly spoken of, we see, by the Acting Presi- 


dent, Doctor Peabody, who, taking a tone rather different from that usually | 


adopted by misguided professors when speaking of undergraduates’ peri- 
odicals, expresses the wish that the paper may become “the medium 
of communication between the teachers and students as to those subjects 
of common interest in which a college literary organ isan undoubted need.” 
But this would be to spoil the paper for outside readers, at any rate ; 
and we suppose there are no subjects, or very few subjects, upon whica the 
professors cannot talk to the students to better advantage through the 
columns of some paper other than the undergraduates’ own. As the Ad- 
vocate stands, it is the mouthpiece of the students’ discontents—so far as 
they have any ; and the place for the exercise of their literary abilities ; and, 
apart from all that, it is pleasant, too, as expressive of the humors of under- 
graduate life. To let in the Faculty as contributors wouid not improve it 
in any of these respects. However, there is not much danger, probably. 


—Mesars. A. 8. Barnes & Co., publishers of “ Worman's Complete Ger- 


man Grammar,” send us a copy of their Hducational Bulletin, containing a | 


reply, such as it is, to Prof. Fischer’s first criticism of that text-book. 
In our allusion last week to this controversy, we implied that the publish- 
ers avoided meeting the specific allegations of their critic, which, of course, 
we should not have done if the Bulletin had been published at that writ- 
ing, and had been in our hands. Without undertaking to side at every 
point with Prof. Fischer, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Messrs. Barnes’s reply is wholly inadequate to relieve Mr. Worman 
and his book from the serious charges of ignorance, carelessness, 
and plagiarism, while the tone of it is both undignified and discredit- 
able. One-half of the Bulletin is wasted on a disingenuous state- 
ment of “facts,” quotations from and lists of incompetent or unwary 
endorsers, and an advertisement of the Worman Series. In the re- 
maining two pages, such points of Prof. Fischer's criticism are selected 
for answer as are thought capable of it, and those only, while the 
reader is left under the impression that space alone prevented a re- 
joinder to every item of allegation. Of course, the most is made of those 


cases in which the authorities differ, Mr. Worman, we remark, appearing | 


to have no independent knowledge ; but the authority on which he relies 
is often merely distorted into agreement with him. 
that there is not a scholarly or pedagogic tribunal in the world that would 


“Deutsch,” either with or without the benefit of his “ defence ” of it. 


—A very original and striking Revolutionary character is portrayed by 
himself in “Col. George Rogers Clark’s Sketch of his Campaign in the 
Illinois, in 1778-9,” published, with a portrait, as part of Messrs. Robert 
Clarke & Company’s Ohio Valley Historical Series, already more than 


i y a : a * 
We may say, finally. | far from being “important” for any purpose of controversy between Mas 


; | sachusetts and the rest of the world, that it is of no importance at all. 
not condemn the book and the author solely on his treatment of the word | 


was a mistaken notion in many that soft speeches was best for Indians.”’ 


graphic but truly modest manner—the march from the former fort to 
take the latter being one of extraordinary hardship and enterprise. The 
odd spelling of the French, Spanish, and Indian names mentioned by 
Clark, and his ordinary orthography too, make his narrative quite amus 
ing. Some persons may guess what “ Messicippa,’’ “ Lapraryderush ” 
(La Prairie du Rocher), “ Canoweay ” (Kanawha), adjutated,” and “ adge 
tation” stand for. Major Bowman's journal of the expedition against Vin 
cennes is appended to Col. Clark’s letter, and the notes of the editor of this 
volume add very much to its readableness and historical completeness. 

— In the last number of the Historical Magazine, Mr. H. B. Dawson 
congratulates Massachusetts because, recently, at the Lowell Institute, 
there has been an “application by her own family physiciens of literary 
poultices and sticking-plasters to her poor, old, tottering carcass.” The doe 
tors, having been called in by the friends of the patient, who, it seems, are 
much terrified at the injuries inflicted on her by Mr. Dawson, “ proceeded 
to discharge the grave duties to which they had been respectively called— 
one probing a deep-seated mass of corruption, and relieving the patient's 
system of the long-accumulating rottenness of her pretended primitiv: 
‘ Freedom to worship God ;’ another applying the restorative of Roman and 
Grecian slave-codes, so much worse than the patient's,” ete. We say Mr 
H. B. Dawson ; but quite as likely it is Mr. G@. H. Moore who reports the 
sad condition to which Massachusetts is now reduced. Removing the 
figures of speech, we suppose that what the writer of the article means 
to say is that Judge Parker and Dr. George Ellis have recently been deliv 
ering some lectures in which they told things concerning the early his 
tory of their native State which have often been lost sight of by the ordi 
nary run of our historians—a class of writers about whom it is perhaps 
easy to trouble one’s self too much, but whom it is, after all, just as well 
sor stimes to trouble in the way in which Mr. Moore and Mr. Dawson have 
for some years troubled the historical societies of New England. We are 
not sure, but not impossibly it is to the burning wrath of these two gen 
tlemen that we owe these late researches and lectures that give the His 
torical Magazine so much pleasure ; and we are, therefore, not too eager to 
find fault with them. Still, they sometimes—not to say habitually—go 
wrong, and commit various literary sins to which their attention should be 
called. For example, there is no good excuse for the writing of such a 
passage as this one, which we quote as we find it—italics, capitals, and all - 

“The ‘ Puritan Fathers’ of Massachusetts ARE ADMITTED to have been 
persecutors as well as prosecutors; and, notwithstanding Dr. Washburn: 
was pleased to CONCEAL the important paper which was previously sent to 
him and then remained in his Rondo—the same that was published by us 
in our last pumber as the Ritual OF SLAVE MARRIAGES IN MASSACHU 
SETTS—these Puritan Fathers ARE ADMITTED to have been man-stealers, 
man-whippers,” ete., ete., ete. 

Now, as a matter of fect, Professor Washburne, in his published lec 
ture, refers in a foot-note to the important paper which the Magazine says 
was put in his hands, and the charge that he “ CONCEALS IT” must not be 
listened to. Then, again, even if he had “ concealed it,” if he had taken 
not the least notice of it, there would have been no harm done; it is 0 


Everybody knows that once there was slavery in Massachusetts ; nobody 
ever supposed, we should hope, that, slavery being in existence in that reli 
gious commonwealth, there were not in regular use forms for slave mar 
riages ; suppose certain things in certain places, and you suppose certain in 


| cidents ; so to lay hold at this time of day of a form which as it happens was 


} 
i 


once referred to in these columns. The value of this campaign, and | 


of Col. Clark’s services generally along the Ohio, in extending the 


used by this or that Massachusetts minister, and attempt to make it seem of 
extraordinary value as evidence that Massachusetts was once a slave State, is 
to show that one does not well understand the position of one’s case, And 
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to charge Professor Washburne with fraudulently concealing evidence 
that would make against him is a piece of indecency, if the accuser knows 
that gentleman's reputation and character—and a piece of indecency, too, 
if he does not know it. It is such displays of party ill-temper and injustice 
that make people laugh at the J/istorical Magazine and cause its influence 
to be less than it should be. It is a work to be valued, for this reason if 
for no other, that it utters the protest of the rest of the country against 
the claims to respect which New England sometimes urges with more 
arrogance, so to speak, than good right. It does real service in this way, 
if in no other way, to American historiography. But it is frequently 
childish in its rages ; it hurts its own cause by its heat and abusiveness ; 
it cannot be unreservedly depended upon in its statement of facts, to say 
nothing of its inferences from facts; and not seldom it makes grossly un- 
just charges against the characters of men of probity and honor. Even as 
it is, we would not have it reformed altogether—reformed out of existence 
—but it is a great pity that it is not reformed into good manners at least, 
whether or not into perfect reasonableness. It is an honor to American 
periodical literature by reason of its erudition in its own field, and its de- 
votion to historical research, but then, there is no denying it, it has also 
some characteristics which make it disgraceful to our journalism. 





—The April number of the Journal of the Ethnological Society of London 
has for its opening paper an account of flint instruments from Oxfordshire 
and the Isle of Thanet, which may be recommended to the student of 
Cesar or the student of English or North American history ; and Sir John 
Lubbock’s paper on stone impiements from the Cape of Good Hope should 
also_be read in connection with it. Both papers have illustrations. Mr. 
Howorth’s paper on “ The Westerly Drifting of Nomads” would be easier 
reading if its style were improved as one would think a proof-reader, ez- 
officio, would improve it. Mr. Westropp’s paper on “Cromlech and 
Megalithic Structures,” and Col. Lane Fox's extended remarks upon it, are 
good reading, and open up important vistas of prehistoric times. Dr. 
Hooker's paper on “ Child-bearing in Australia and New Zealand” is an 
admirable compilation of scientific testimony on a subject which civilized 
peoples should not be above examining for light and guidance. Finally, 
we may call attention to Mr. Lamprey’s method of measuring the human 
frame, and to the photograph of a young African from Sierra Leone in 
illustration of it. 


THE VILLA ON THE RHINE” 


COMPARED with its predecessor, “On the Heights ”"—which is the only 
novel to which it bears sufficient likeness to make a comparison at all 
appropriate—* The Villa on the Rhine” does not seem to be a successful 
novel. It contains much powerful writing, however, and will be found inter- 
esting and suggestive reading even by people who do not usually occupy 
themselves with novels. Auerbach has some admirable qualities as a 
student of character, and has written works in which his powers as a 
story-teller and as a thoughtful observer of men and manners were the 
most obviously attractive features ; although, so far as we know of his 
earlier works, there was always present in them the germ of such specu- 
lative moralizing as has of late years been the most prominent character- 
istic of all that he has written. The artist and the moralist in him seem 
to have kept pretty even step together up to the time of his writing “On 
the Heights,” which sometimes seems to us the noblest and most charming 
of modern novels. The theme with which it deals—the rehabilitation of a 
fallen soul through such aids only as are offered by philosophy—was, we 
suppose, one which would be more naturally suggested to, and more 
temperately handled by, a man like Auerbach, who had passed through 
Judaism only on his road to philosophical speculation, than by a writer 
who, at any period of his life, had been accustomed to measure himself and 
others by more arbitrary standards. Certainly, the tone of the book, 
which was perfectly tolerant and unaggressive, was as admirable as its 
artistic treatment of the subject; and even readers who necessarily re- 
belled against its theory and its conclusions must have been charmed by 
its purity and its at times pathetic beauty. One objection which has been 
brought against it—that it has little or no value as a picture of actual 
human nature, and that the people who are most apt to sin are precisely 
the people who have no recuperative power—does not seem to us well 
founded, nor, even if it were true, to diminish the excellence of the book. 
Portrait-painting is not, after all, the most important work of art; and it 








* The Villa on the Rhine. By Berthold Auerbach. Author's edition. With a 
Portrait of the Author, and a Biographical Sketch by Bayard Taylor.” New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 1869. 
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is certain, also, that, although they drive a most flourishing business in it, 
a monopoly of sinning is not enjoyed by morally and intellectually weak 
people. There seems to us to have been utility as well as beauty in this 
presentation of the moral law, made plain by reason and enforced by sanc- 
tions which have over many minds more force than any others. 

In his present novel, Auerbach discusses a problem fuller of sugges. 
tion, and at the same time more difficult, than that of “On the Heights :” 
Can a free man be educated without the aid of religion to a full recogni. 
tion of, and a willing obedience to, the laws which govern civilized society ? 
So stated, the question does not appear an overwhelmingly difficult one ; 
but Auerbach, who shows himself in this case more moralist than novel- 
ist, increases the difficulty in various ways. He does not propose to show 
how a man with exceptionally good chances for raising a luxuriant crop of 
wild oats shall gather it without the aid of the approved implements, but 
how he shall be prevented from willing to sow it at all. Roland is made, in 
the first place, as absolutely free as a human being can be. He knows 
that he will inherit enormous wealth, and has neither the need for exertion 
nor the ordinary incentives to it. Although born in America, his father 
is a German; and until his fifteenth year, when he and his tutor are 
first presented to the reader, most of his time since his birth has been 
spent in travelling from one country to another, and he feels tied to 
none by either duty or affection. He must, however, be trained so that the 
duties of citizenship shall appear imperative to him, while he is still left 
at liberty to choose where he will fulfil them. He has been taught by 
his father’s precept and example that wealth is the only power, that 
hypocrisy is the unfailing characteristic of all mankind, and that every 
one has his price. Yet he is to be made not only to recognize his duties 
to his kind, but to learn to identify his interests with theirs, and to use 
wealth wisely and unselfishly. He is to be made capable of resisting 
temptation, and up to the close of the novel he is never represented as 
yielding to it ; indeed, he can hardly be said to be tried in any way. 

It will be seen that our author has presented to himself a very diffi- 
cult subject, and his peculiar fair-mindedness has prevented him from 
representing the difficulties at less than their real value. He shows no 
want of power until, after having stated the problem at great length, 
giving it nearly or quite a third of the novel, he attempts to solve it. Of 
course every reader will have his own opinion both as to the possibility of 
any adequate solution and of the value of the particular one offered by 
Herr Auerbach. Ours is that he complicated the matter in a needless 
fashion. Perfect virtue, which is a thing quite different from ignorant 
innocence, is not a plant of hardy growth, and cannot be produced except 
under limiting conditions. The conception of duty must come from the 
performance of duties ; as Auerbach expresses it, “ You can make spirits 
from grain, but not grain from spirits.” A thoughtful man may deny 
the force of the ordinary sanctions of the moral law, and yet yield the 
law itself unquestioning and full obedience ; but, setting aside the consid- 
eration that the church itself makes its saints out of sinners, and does more 
hospital than hygienic service, it seems absurd enough to suppose that any 
man can stand when all supperts have been removed from him. And 
Auerbach carefully cuts away from under Roland’s feet every sentiment of 
duty, and even, at last, such slight restraints as had been imposed by his 
natural filial ties. He leaves him, it is true, a passionate love for and con- 
fidence in his teacher; but this, if the thing is to have any permanent 
moral value, can only signify that without love and faith there can be no 
right education. Good citizens we must have, and good members of 
society ; and it is impossible to give each of them a Herr Erich as a per- 
sonal guide. 

As to the modes of education suggested by the novel, they are, briefly : 
scientific instruction in the laws of nature and of human nature—the pre- 
sentation of noble models ; the endeavor to make plain the duties of man as 


| a member of society ; and, further, the cultivation of the sentiment of hu- 


* Villa Eden: The Country House on the Rhine. A Romance. By Berthold Auer- | 


bach, Translated by Charles C, Shackford.”” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 
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manity or philanthropy—against which we have no objections to offer. 
Our statement, however, is a general one; in the novel the thing is stated 
specifically, and Roland is brought up on Benjamin Franklin and Theodore 
Parker, and gets a good deal of satisfaction and of moral impulse from 
Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” 

As a whole, the book disappoints us; and Auerbach shows himsel! 
less of a thinker and more of a sentimentalist than is altogether pleasant. 
Still, his novel contains some good thinking and some powerful statement, 
and is worth attention also as a study of character. His fairness and his 
shrewd observation give his characters great vitality ; but, from one point 
of view from which most great novelists have studied life and character, 
his method of considering both appears to have cut him off—latterly at 
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ickaamne SRR He looks at human iii as almost litical | 
free, depending for their virtue and their happiness not nearly so much 
upon others as upon themselves, and capable, if they will consider things 
fairly, of disentangling themselves from all but the necessary consequences 
of their own acts and those of others. On the heights of contemplation, 
that is, the opinions of one’s neighbors do not weigh very heavily—which 
is true enough—but on those heights one loses a part of one’s own weight 
also, which is regained on coming down to the ordinary level. It is pos- 
sible to remain there long enough to write a novel, however, and so omit 
to take into consideration the tragedy which comes from the fate which 
obliges us to accept the good or evil opinions of our neighbors as part of 
the utterly unescapable consequences of our deeds. It seems probable, 
moreover, that the fact of Auerbach’s birth and training as a Jew should 
have unconsciously disposed him to take the view of life which is peculiar 
to him. Accustomed to social ostracism without any accomparying feeling 
of guilt, a Jew might naturally set a lower value on social estimates, and 
a higher one on purely human worth, than people who have been accus- 
tomed to regard the one as, in most cases at least, the result of the other. 

In an artistic point of view, also, “ The Villa on the Rhine” does not 
seem to us a perfect success. It isa novel which depends for its interest 
mainly upon the suggestiveness of its central idea and the delineation of a 
few of its characters, and in no sense upon its plot, and but slightly upon 
its incidents. But its great length, which was necessary to the develop- 
ment of neither its idea nor its characters, and the multitude of personages 
who do nothing but distract the reader’s attention, prevent a pleasant im- 
pression of the book as a whole. Then, too, there is much irrelevant mat- 
ter—or what seems so—as, for instance, the chapter called “In the Brother- 
hood,” where Freemasonry appears as the ultimate refuge of culture and 
humanity ; and the conclusion falls flatly, is hastily written, and quite un- 
worthy of much that preceded it. 

As to the two translations, the differences are so slight that, taking 
chapter by chapter, there is little to choose between them. For our own 
part, we prefer the New York edition ; the whole of the first part of it seems 
nearly unexceptionable ; and afterwards, in critical passages, such as Son- 
nenkamp’s confession, where a certain vigor and swing of expression are 
necessary, it seems to us at once more smooth and more forcible than Mr- 
Shackford’s version. 





THE ‘LIFE OF AUDUBON." 


THE fact that Audubon, like all discoverers and explorers who have 
published an eccount of their labors, has been to so large an extent his 
own biographer, giving so many details of his doings and habits, and so 
many illustrations of his spirit and character, in the great. work which is 
the monument of his fame, has perhaps made the public less eager for a 
life of him than it otherwise would have been. It is now eighteen years 
since his death, and this biography, edited by his widow, is the first and 
only one that has appeared. And thisis essentially an autobiography, being 
made up almost entirely of extracts from his private journals, which seem to 
have been very copious and full, containing often a minute account of the 
doings of each day. 

We learn from the introduction that this volume was first published in 
London in 1867, and that it comprises only about one-fifth of the matter 
which was placed in the hands of the publisher by the widow. We are 
further told that should Mrs. Audubon recover her MSS. from the London 
house, between whom and herself some unfortunate misunderstanding 
seems to have arisen, other volumes similar to the present one may be looked 
for. Within a reasonable limit, say to the extent of one more volume at 
least, we should be glad to see this purpose carried out, because the book 
before us is one of unquestionable interest and value, not only for its relation 
to the life of the illustrious naturalist, but also on account of the spirited 
and graphic pictures which it contains of the border and backwoods life of 
this country. If other matter equally good and entertaining remains, it 
should be given to the public. 

Audubon lived in a period of our history which is fast receding from 
view, and of which the personal memoirs and portraitures are by no 
means abundant. He was a keen, sympathetic observer not merely of the 
birds and animals, but of men and things generally ; and, though by no 
means a first-class literary workman, there are yet at times wonderful 
vividness and truth about some of his off-hand sketches which, of their 
kind, it would not be easy to match. How clearly the coon-hunter of Ken- 
tucky, loading his rifle, stands before one in the camabiten passage : 
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“ The hunter has taken an axe from the wood-pile, and, returning, assures 
us that the night is clear, and that we shall have rare sport. He blows 
throagh his rifle to ascertain that it is clear, examines his flint, and thrusts a 
feather into the touch-hole. Toa leathern bag swung at his side is attached 
a powder-horn ; his sheathed knife is there also; below hangs a narrow 
strip of home-spun linen. He takes from his bag a bullet, pulls with his 
teeth the wooden stopper from his powder-horn, lays the ball on one hand, and 
with the other pours the powder upon it until it is just overtopped. Rais 
ing the horn to his mouth, he again closes it with the stopper, and restores 
it to its place. He introduces the powder into the tube, springs the box of 
his gun, greases the ‘patch’ over some melted tallow, or damps it, then 
places it on the honeycombed muzzle of his piece. The bullet is placed 
on the patch over the bore, and pressed with the handle of the knife, which 
now trims the edges of the linen. The elastic hickory rod, held with both 
hands, smoothly pushes the ball to its bed: once, twice, thrice has it re 
bounded. The rifle leaps as it were into the hunter's arms, the feather is 
drawn from the touch-hole, the powder fills the pan, which is closed. ‘ Now 
I am ready,’ cries the woodsman.” 


It is worthy of note that neither of the great American ornithologists 
was in the strict sense an American. Wilson was a Scotch weaver, who 
came to this country when a young man ; and Audubon, though born in 
Louisiana, then a French colony, passed his youth, and was educated, in 
France, of which country his father was a native. His mother was a 
Spanish lady. Wilson brought out his work in this country, but Audubon 
was compelled to seek the patronage of British capital. 

Audubon seems to have conceived his passion for ornithology while a 
youth in France, where he received lessons in drawing from David, and 


first exercised his hand in tracing objects of natural history. He also 
made collections of European’ birds, and displeased his father, who 
was a rigid disciplinarian, by his wild and wandering habits. His 


subsequent career presents a series of experiences and adventures re 
markably curious and animated. At the age of seventeen we find him, 
a gay, handsome youth, established in the country on one of his father’s 
estates, called Mill Grove, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, passing his time 
in hunting, fishing, drawing, attending balls and parties, and raising all 
sorts of fowls. He is an admirable marksman, an expert swimmer, a good 
dancer and skater, plays on the flute and violin, is skilled in training dogs, 
and in stuffing and preserving animals and birds, has great bodily strength, 
and great beauty of form and feature. At this age he was preposterously 
fond of dress, and loved to hunt in black satin breeches, and 
ruffled shirts, obtained from Paris. 

This is his May day, his flowering season, and the efflorescence is quite 
extraordinary ; but the bitter winds and storms and the nipping frosts are 
sure to follow. He marries at the age of twenty-eight, moves to the West, 
and in various business ventures at Louisville and Hendersonville his 
property, which is considerable, is entirely swept away, mainly because of 
his own preoccupation and distaste for business. Then follows the neid 
of his life—his wanderings in the West and South-west ; his struggles to 
earn a livelihood, which he does as a crayon portrait-painter and teacher 
of drawing ; his passionate pursuit of his beloved birds ; his adventures in 
Kentucky and along the Mississippi—twelve checkered years, putting his 
patience and purpose to the severest tests, but rich in ornithological studies 
and experiences. At one time, in New Orleans, he is too poor to buy a 
book to write his journal in; but, on hearing that an expedition is talked 
of to survey the boundary line between Mexico and the United States, his 
spirits revive, and, thirsting for new fields of adventure, he writes to 
President Monroe for an appointment as draughtsman and naturalist to the 
expedition. The project lightens his heart instantly, and in imagination 
he sees the new and rare birds which await him in those unexplored re- 
gions. He seeks a recommendation from Vanderlyn, the historical painter, 
then living in New Orleans, and, with the perspiration streaming down his 
face, the obscure naturalist opens his portfolio, and lays his drawings out 
before the critical eye of the famous artist. Vanderlyn is impressed, and 
gives him a complimentary note, evidently feeling that he is not the 
mendicant he at first sight took him to be. But, unluckily, Audubon does 
not go to the Pacific, and, a few years later, desperately bent on improving 
his financial condition, he turns dancing-master at Bayou Sara, where his 
wife holds a position as governess. His music and instructions are appre 
ciated, and his pecuniary prospects brighten. On one occasion he is re 
quested by his delighted pupils and their festive parents to dance to his 
own music, which he does till the whole room comes down in thunders of 
applause. 

He is forty-six years old before his own earnings, added to those of his 
brave and hopeful wife, furnish him with the little capital with which he 
hopes to take the first step toward publishing his drawings. Meeting only 


pumps, 


| with discouragement in this country, he sets sail for England, where he 
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The story of his labors and trials, and his final complete success 
abroad, as told by himself in this volume, is specially interesting, but 
we have no room to detail it here. His drawings are published by 
subscription, and in a style that eclipses anything of the kind before 
known. When completed, he undertakes in Edinburgh his “ American 
Ornithological Biography,” the first volume of which is brought out in 
1831, and which is also a great success. Before the final completion of his 
works, he makes several return visits to this country, and extends his ram- 
bles North, South, and West in quest of new material. In 1846, the first 
volume of his “ Quadrupeds of North America” is published, but he is not 
able to complete the work. His mind and strength fail him, and in Janu- 
ary, 1851, he passes peacefully away. The second volume of the “Quad- 
rupeds” is mostly prepared by his sons Victor and John, and has been 
published since their father’s death. 

We find no confirmation in this volume of the story generally current 
that two hundred of Audubon’s first drawings were destroyed by mice 
while stowed away in a chest in Philadelphia. The only allusion to any 
accident to his works is in his journal of March, 1822, where he says that 
he “opened a chest with two hundred of my bird portraits in it, and found 
them sorely damaged by the breaking of a bottle containing a quantity of 
gunpowder.” A fact of such moment as the total destruction of the labor 
of years would certainly not have been passed over in silence by his 
widow, who must have known of such an occurrence. 

Audubon seems to have been a flowing, picturesque character, not pro- 
found or imposing, but ardent, luxuriant, and genuine, and reaching his 
goal through great hardship and difficulties less by force of wil] and iron 
tenacity of purpose than by his copious animal spirits and his unqaench- 
able enthusiasm. He is indeed the ideal of the hunter-naturalist, and the 
halo of romance surrounds his whole career. Ordinary worldly people 
looked upon him as more than half-mad, and his long hair and beard and 
his strange goings and comings confirmed them in the theory ; but he was 
only madly in love with his pursuit—his ideal. He had the stuff 
in him of which poets and prophets are made; and in his enthusiasm, 
his impressibility, his unworldliness, his simplicity, his love of na- 
ture, his good faith, etc., he suggests and is allied to some of the 
finest characters in history. He had a lively and a picturesque but 
not a profound or comprehensive, sense of things; on hearing Sidney 
Smith preach he was led to think more deeply, he said, than ever before 
in his life. 

However, he was, perhaps, just what he should have been for the 
work he had undertaken. His inspiration was genuine ; and we mean no 
dispraise when we say that love of nature and of copying natural forms, 
rather than the love of science, was the mainspring of his career. To his 
delight in the rod and gun and in wild sports and rambles, his ambition 
to do something for science came as the finish and crown, utilizing and 
sanctifying the whole. And herein we have an important clue to his suc. 
cess. In the pursuits of natural history, above all others, a born lover of 
the chase for its own sake, and of the exhilarations of streams and woods, 
has a great vantage-ground to begin with. This vantage-ground Audu’ 
bon originally had, though, as stated, his passion in the end was entirely 
bent into the service of science. 

Lis work is most unrivalled, perhaps, in the department in which his 
artist faculty for copying nature comes into play—namely, in his drawings. 
it is here that he distances Wilson and all other competitors at home or 
abroad. The more his drawings are studied by the light of nature, the 
more wonderful will appear their spirit and truth. He not only paints the 
form and color of the bird, but its manners also. Its most characteristic 
and instantaneous attitude is seized with a grace and a completeness all 
but marvellous, There is no end to the observations that may be made 
upon the birds, or to the biographies of them that may be written ; but all 
future artists in this field will copy more or less Audubon’s groups and 
figures. 

In painting the birds with his pen he does not achieve the same rela- 
tive success. His ear is less skilled than his eye. His ‘“ Ornithological 
Biography” is a monument of industry and acute observation, and its 
value in that particular field is beyond price ; but the reader may be ex- 
cused if he feels at times that many unimportant facts are given—facts 
which are not characteristic or interesting, and which do not help him to 
identify and “ place” that particular species. His style is generally graphic 
and well-timed, yet it seldom rises into any literary importance, while it 
occasionally degenerates into a goody-goody strain, that may do credit to 

his heart but not to his head. Nuttall, though he lacked Audubon’s am- 
bition and enthusiasm, had a much more discriminating ear, and is far 
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more successful in reporting the characteristic notes and songs of the dif. 
ferent birds. 

Compared with Wilson, Audubon has not only the advantage of being 
much the superior draughtsman, but his text is much more copious and 
full, and his list of species fuller. Wilson began to publish at a much; 
earlier day relatively to his studies and observations. Audubon’s researches 
not only extended over a longer period of time, but comprised within their 
range a much larger extent of territory. In point of accuracy of observa 
tion and manner of presentation, there is not much choice between them. 

Audubon was twenty-eight years old when Wilson began to publish, 
and though he had then long been known among his friends and acquaint. 
ances as an ardent naturalist, he seems never to have heard of Wilson or 
his book until the latter came into his store in Louisville in 1810. Neither 
had Wilson any knowledge of Audubon, and he opened his eyes very wide 
when the Louisville merchant, from whom he wanted only a subscription 
to his work, showed him a collection of drawings superior to his own, and 
containing birds he had never seen or heard of. It is evident that Wilson 
thenceforth looked upon Audubon with a jealous eye. He was silent to all 
of Audubon’s generous offers, treated him coldly when they met afterward 
in Philadelphia, and in the ninth volume of his “ American Ornithology ” 
speaks of his visit to Louisville in terms unusually severe, and conveys an 
impression very wide from the truth, if Audubon is to be credited. 

In person Audubon was finely formed, and in his mature life, with his 
hair falling to his shoulders, his open throat, his keen eye, and animated 
movements, was a figare of mark wherever he appeared. In the street~ 
of Edinburgh he attracted much notice, and says that his hair gave him 
as much notoriety as his drawings did, He was perhaps a little boyish 
and immature in certain phases of his character, and his eagerness for fame, 
which occasionally breaks out in his journal, is hardly consistent with his 
really noble and fervid aspirations. But it must be remembered that he 
has not the cold reserve and the caution of the Anglo-Saxon character, anc 
the stories of his vanity and self-glorification have their origin in his boyish 
frankness and a certain transparency, rather than in any undue preponde-. 
rance of conceit. Take him all in all, he is one of the most striking 
figures in our history, while the service he has rendered to orni- 
thology surpasses perhaps the work of any other one man who ever 
lived. 








CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 

REGNIER, one of the few French writers of the sixteenth century 
whose fame has survived the poetical hecatombs of Buileau, and on: 
of the very few whose verve and originality have brought his productions 
down to our day, through modifications of style, of language, and of cu 
toms, is now honored by a new edition of his complete works—‘ Guvres 
de Mathurin Regnier: texte original avec notice, par L. Courbet.” An 
old man at thirty, and dying at forty, Regnier unfortunately leaves in his 
poetry too many traces of the irregularities that sent him to an early 
grave, and made Boileau denounce the 
“son hardi de ses rimes cyniques 

Qui alarmait souvent les oreilles pudiqnes.” 

The Duc d’Aumale’s historical work, “L’Histoire des Princes de 
Condé au seiziéme et dix-septiéme siécles,” is at last out. It was 
ready for publication more than two years ago; but on the 19th of June, 
1867, the entire edition in the hands of its publisher, M. Lévy, was seized 
by the Prefect of Police. A lawsuit resulted, which has been lately de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiffs, the Duc d’Aumale and M. Lévy. The 
materials used for the work, consisting of letters and papers of the family, 
and documents of every kind from the archives of Geneva, Rome, Simancas, 
Paris, and the State Paper Office of London, are particularly fall and rich. 
Louis, son of Charles Venddme, born in 1530, was the heir of the house of 
Condé. Its last descendants died in 1830, making precisely three cen- 
turies covered by this history. Each of these centuries has for the 
Condés its culminating points: the first in the religious wars, the second 
in the Fronde, and the third in the French Revolution. In ali these 
great events the Condés participated, and generally as leading actors. 
The royal author merits high praise for industry, clearness, and impar- 
tiality ; apparently he rises above all prejudice of caste and family ; as, for 
instance, in the passage where he denounces the treachery of Louis in sur 
rendering Havre and Calais tothe English (“Condé accepta le honteu 
marché ”) and justly brands the memories of Condé and Coligny for their 
participation in the treachery. 

M. Paul Féval’s “Les Parvenus” is not a decided success, although 
containing some good passages, one of the livelier and more ingenious of 
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which is in the preface, @ propos of the title. “ Why is it that this word 
‘parvenu’ is not the most admirable of all the words alphabetically 
arranged in our dictionaries? What, after all, does this word express, if 
not successful and victorious efforts, obstacles overcome, journey completed, 
mountain ascended, and its steepest heights scaled? Why is it that in our 
language a word so triumphant as this should be one of reproach? We 
might say to our language that she herself is a parvenue, the daughter of 
such parvenus as Montaigne, Malesherbes, Corneille, Moliére, and Bossuet. 
And our language might reply that the Academy founded by a parvenu for 
parvenus sanctions the abuse, and that a beautiful language, like a pretty 
woman, has the privilege of indulging in caprices.” 


The student of Grecian history will recollect the unpleasant surprise 
with which he comes upon a noted void in its narration precisely at one of 
the most important epochs of its entire annals. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, closely following each other, present an unbroken chain 
of historical events from the heroic period down to about 360 B.c., the date 
of the accession of Philip of Macedon. For Alexander and his successors 
there is no want of chroniclers, but for the period from 360 to 336 B.c., we are 
without the testimony of any contemporary historian. The mere biography 
of Demosthenes is far from giving us a sufficiently clear idea of this period 
of a quarter of a century, in which, slowly but surely, the servitude of 
Greece was prepared. It does not connect the main events of the life of 
the great orator with the general history of the time. Plutarch is far 
from filling the void; other writers of antiquity, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Lucian and Libanius, have looked upon Demosthenes rather as the 
orator than the statesman, and general historians, such as Photius and 
Suidas, throw no light upon him. Nevertheless, M. Boullée, the author 
of the “Histoire de Demosthéne” before us, claims that we have an ad- 
mirable historian contemporary with the epoch of Philip and Demosthenes ; 
we have Demosthenes himself. The result of M. Boullée’s learned, criti- 
cal, and penetrating study of his subject is a connected history of the 
period referred to—a luminous exposition of the personages, events, and 
political manners of the period. 

“The Man with the Iron Mask ” is the subject, and, probably, the title 
of an announced work by M. Marius Topin—the opening chapters of 
which have appeared in the Correspondant. By long and careful study of 
all the official papers and despatches relating to the famous masked pris- 
oner of state, from 1660 to 1710, M. Topin announces that he has succeeded 
in solving the iron mask problem, so long and fruitlessly labored upon, 
although he does not as yet reveal the name of its wearer. The work 
proceeds by elimination ; taking up in succession all for whom the mask 
has been claimed, and disposing of their several pretensions. Of these 
claimants, the number is so large that our historical and material patience 
will be sorely tried before the name is announced. M. Topin is by no 
means a beginner in historical research. His “ Panegyric of Cardinal de 
Retz” and his “ L’Europe sous Louis XIV.” were both crowned by the 
Academy. 

The latest work of M. Brasseur de Bourbourg is entitled “Quatre Let- 
tres sur le Mexique.” Since the fiasco of the Abbé Domenech, the results 
of French authorship in Mexican antiquities are so hesitatingly received 
that the reputation of M. de Bourbourg for successful and scientific 
investigations is absolutely requisite to give the present volume any 
authority at all. 
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He has already given to the scientific world seven | 


enormous volumes, remarkable for their erudition and ingenuity, if | 


not for their philological soundness, in the field of Mexican and Central 


volume of the series. Referring to the opinion of Oppert on the abori- 
gines of Europe anterior to the Aryans, and to the method successfully 
employed by that philologist to discover in the Latin and Greek lan. 


states that he has made a similar calculation for the Latin in connection — 


with the languages of the Mexico-Guatemalan group, and he finds that 
America has the decided advantage not only in the majority of Latin 
roots unknown to the Aryans, but also in a large number of Sanscrit roots. 


He adds that Bopp and Chavée do not, in fact, leok upon the Sanscrit as a | ral morbid condition of slow and gradual growth, whose origin is ordinu 


mother tongue. From this it results that, for M. de Bourbourg, the New 
World is the Old. That the ancient myths of the two continents are anal- 
ogous he had already endeavored to show. He had remarked the complete 
connection of these mythsin Mexican theology, while those of Europe were 


stration, as he thinks, by the translation of an old Mexican manuscript» 
whose text he has at length deciphered. This MS. is the well-known 
“ Historia de los Reyes de Colhuacan y Mexico” of the Botturini Collection, 
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otherwise known as the “Codex Chimalpopoca.” Hieroglyphic copies of 
it have survived the destructions of the Conquest. 
“Troano,” is in the Royal Library at Dresden. 








One of them, the 


“Un Naufrage Parisien,” by Claude Vignon, is a story of the social life 
of to-day in Paris, and a sad one. It is well told, and worth reading 

“La France sous la Terreur” is an historical étude by Ernest Merson 
Appreciations of the French Revolution abound in the literature of every 
language. Few of them, though, are more thorough and more damaginy 
than that of one of its greatest admirers and boldest advocates—we mean 
Louis Blane. “ Liberty was indeed a lie when she was invoked axe in 
hand. Equality sent a cold shudder through even its admirers when i! 
simply meant equality on the scaffold. Fraternity, a hollow enigma 
when men in its name slaughtered each other.” 

“La Vie de Madame Elizabeth,” by M. A. de Beauchesne, tells th: 
story of the unfortunate sister of Louis XVI. who underwent the sanyv 
revolutionary martyrdom suffered by her brother and Marie Antoinette 
The work contains some interesting documents of the Reign of Terror, now 
for the first time published. 

“ Etudes sur la Po¢sie Latine ” is by M. Patin, a member of the French: 
Academy and Dean of the Faculty of Letters. His work is not, as the title 
might lead us to suppose, a mere collection of extracts, but a succession of 
treatises as rich in thought as in material. The second part of the work, 
in which the author analyzes in detail the most remarkable specimens of 
early Roman literature, is of striking merit, and many of its chapters, pre 
viously published from time to time in the Jowrnal des Sarans, have at 
tracted the attention of German and English classical scholars. His éseas 
in particular, on Lucilius, which is based on the few fragments that have 
survived of this earliest satirical Latin poet, is a model of literary analysis 
and redundant erudition. M. Patin shows him cited and eulogized by 
Cicero, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, by the early apologists of Christian 
ity, and by Lactantius, who refers to Lucilius as one of the first inter 
preters of pagan wisdom. He almost reconstructs the vital body of the 
pagan poet’s creation from the few skeleton remains, chietly preserved by 
grammarians for reasons purely grammatical. In like manner. he almost 
restores Livius Andronicus, Nevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Afranius. and 
others, and this not merely as a matter of grammar and rhetoric, but from 
the standpoint of philosophical study of the ideas, passions, and essentin) 
characteristics of antiquity. 

The new “ Dictionnaire Japonais-Francais” is mainly translated fro 
the Japanese and Portuguese Dictionary originally compiled by th: 
Jesuits, printed by them at Nagasaki in 1605, and subsequently at Manilla 
in 1630. The present work was commenced under the patronage of M 
Drouyn de Lhuys, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs. The publishers— 
MM. Didot & Co.—have lately made enquiry here as to the probable sale in 
the United States for a Japanese-English Dictionary which they intend to 
publish, with reference to the probable demand for such a work expected 
to arise from the openin of trace Letween Japan and our Pacific « ast. 
Some sale for‘such a work there would doubtless be; but it seems impro- 
bable that the American demand would of itself justify the publication of 
it. It would take up a certain number of copies ; but we should say that, 
to dispose of an edition, the publisher should have some other reliance. 

The “Etude sur les Maladies Eteintes et sur les Meladies Nouvelles ” 
by Professor Anglada, of Montpellier, is a work most interesting not 


only to the special but to the general student of science. Professor Ap 


glada is a believer in vitalism ; that is to say, in the doctrine that ma); 
American history and philology. These four letters form the eighth | 


dies are determined not only by accidental circumstances, but are oftey th» 
result of the mere evolution of life or vitality in any given temperament 
He begins by establishing the difference between maladies of reaction aye 


| maladies of affection. The first are those whose primary phenomenon js; 
guages the proportion of Seniitic and other roots, M. de Bourbourg | 


morbid manifestation immediately answering to an exterior injuricus in 
pression, as, for instance, the poison of deleterious miasma or an inflemm.: 
tion of the lungs resulting from cold. These are reactive maladies Ou; 
organization reacts against them, and the resulting fever is one of its 
modes of reaction. Ayfectire maladies, on the contrary, represent a gen: 


rily obscure, intangible. No connection can be traced between them and 
ordinary morbid influences. In vital activity itself must be sought tho 


| cause of the change effected in the normal condition of the functions and 


_ organs. Thus, gout and cancerous affections, except in rare cases, are 


mere disjointed fragments. This opinion has been expanded into demon- never the result of an exterior stimulant. 


Are there maladies that disap- 


_ pear neveragain to be seen? Are there others that, for the first time, make 


their appearance? These are questions we cannot answer. Is thes u ce of 
affective maladies perennial, and are we to expect new ones as long a the 
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human race exists? Charles Bersch, of Strasbourg, asks—since there 
are races of animals and of vegetables that no longer exist in their primi- 
tive form, and we daily see their gradual transformation around us—why 
should there not be historical maladies just as there are fossil animals and 
vegetables? Why should not new and temporary diseases arise from tem- 
porary circumstances, just as new varieties of plants and animals come 
into existence? And admitting that this assertion of new generations and 
transformations in the animal and vegetable kingdoms cannot be contro- 
verted, can the same assertion be made concerning maladies? That is the 
question ; and it can only be decided by examination of the facts. But 
there lies the difficulty.. It is not as easy as it might be supposed, with 
the testimony of history before us, to pronounce with certainty on the nov- 
elty of a morbid manifestation until then undetermined, nor on the disap- 
pearance of a form well known and established. This is no question con- 
cerning our ordinary maladies, to which men in all ages appear to have 
been subject, and which continue to afflict humanity without interrup- 
tion; that is to say, neither rheumatism, nor apoplexy, nor cancer, nor 
gravel, nor phthisis, nor consumption. These diseases are tributes that 
poor humanity seems destined to pay everywhere and in all ages; and if 
they had a beginning, as doubtless everything human has, their origin is 
lost in the night of ages, and is confounded with that of society itself. 
No: the question is as to those pests which, under the name of epi- 
demics, come at long intervals to scourge and desolate the earth. M. An- 
glada treats with erudition and eloquence the histories of the pest of 
Athens, the Antonine pest, those of the third and eighth centuries, the 
eruptive epidemics of the same epoch, the gangrenous epidemic of the 
Middle Ages, the black plague of the fourteenth, the sweating sickness of 
he fifteenth, and, finally, of the cholera in the nineteenth century. He is 
of opinion that shese horrible things will never again recur, and that they 
have disappeared from the face of the earth. But who can answer for this, 
and what surety have we that the English sweating sickness, now dead 
three centuries, may not again revive? Length of interval is not a suffi- 
cient protection, and nothing proves that a conjunction of certain climatic 
conditions and certain deleterious influences may not again bring it forth. 
The cholera, now some thirty years old, has for a time disappeared, but 
who can say not to return? Among new diseases, M. Anglada’s history 
of the small-pox is a most interesting chapter. Its advent is fixed in the 
sixth century (570), although the erudite Littré, with his characteristic re- 
serve, declines to say positively that this disease was unknown to antiquity. 
Freind, the historian of medicine, affirms it positively to the contrary, and 
is supported by Mead and by Sydenham. A fresh and striking argument 
is also presented by M. Anglada. It is, substantially, that if such a dis- 
ease as small-pox existed among the ancients, it is impossible that they 
should have passed over in silence the marks and cicatrices that charac- 
terize it. Among a people who worshipped the human form and erected 
altars to beauty, the physical degradation worked by this terrible disease 
would have raised a concert of maledictions, the echoes of which must cer- 
tainly have been transmitted to us by the writers of Greece and of Rome. 
The Latin satirists especially, who appeared to take special delight in the 
portraiture of cutaneous diseases and the hideous stigmata with which they 
mark their victims, would never have neglected the opportunity of allu- 
sions to “colander visages.” Leprosy M. Anglada looks upon as nearly 
extinct, although in the thirteenth century there were two thousand lepers 
in France, and ninetcen thousand in Europe: that it is not quite extinct, 
however, and is to be found in all quarters of the earth, is still true. 

“Paris en 1794 et 1795, Iiistoire de la rue, du club et de la famine,” 
is a new book by C. A. Dauban, a writer not now for the first time at work 
on the French Revolution asa theme. Last year appeared his “ Demagogie 
en 1793,” of which the present work is in reality the supplement. The 
history here presented, which covers the end of the Reign of Terror, the 
Thermidorean reaction, and the last days of the Convention, is not taken 
from the proceedings of the Convention, nor from Government bulletins, 
but from the events of the street and the Jacobin clubs. The author cites 
several letters of Gouverneur Morris to George Washington, describing 
what he saw of the Revolution, and gives letters of Santerre, Kleber, 
Baron Trenck, and others. His documents and citations form the 
most valuable part of his-work. His material is certainly excellent. Too 
many of his 600 pages, though, are filled with digression and declama- 
tion, in which he makes display of no very enormous capacity for the writ- 
ing of history. . 

Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting. By Major Francis Dwyer, 
Austrian Hussars. (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.}\—The spring of 1869 





will be memorable as a season unusually productive of sporting beths of 
a!l kinds and of works on the horse. Indeed, if the production of works of 
the former class continue to increase as is promised, we shall shortly have 
a sporting book to each game-bird of the country and on every kind of 
firearm, and unpractised young maids may go out with a full descriptive 
list and kill creatures they have never seen in the flesh. 

Amid the desert of such books we find a very bright sort of an oasis in 
the work of Major Dwyer. Beside the introductory chapter, which is an 
essay on various styles of riding and uses of the bit, we have in Part I, 
subdivided into chapters, a thorough treatise on the horse itself; on the 
saddle and its influence on the seat ; on seats and the military seat. Part 
II. treats of bits and bitting—the general principles of bitting; of the 
various forms of bits, nosebands, halters, and bridles, and of a new method, 
invented by the Major, of measuring the mouth for the bit. Part III. 
treats of the cure and prevention of restiveness in horses, and is the most 
valuable and instructive portion of the whole book ; it deals with the sub- 
ject in a manner entirely original, and is in direct opposition to the estab- 
lished practice of the modern horsemen and grooms—the latter a class of 
beings bigoted to the last degree. In view of the growing taste in the 
Eastern and Middle States for equestrianism, we recommend every one 
about to mount himself to purchase and carefully read Major Dwyer’'s 
little book, and we are greatly mistaken if thereafter more men than be- 
fore do not sit, ride, and manage their horses with more comfort to them- 
selves and the beasts, than if the new riders trusted to the light of nature 
or the advice of the average instructor. 





Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks, author of “The Gordian Knot,” 
“Sooner or Later,” etc. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869.)—For a 
clever man who knows certain parts of his business tolerably well—who 
has, for instance, a knack of expressing himself clearly, and an air of 
knowing what he is about, and the faculty of describing, with much show 
of detail and accuracy, characters which have, however, no actual or possi- 
ble reality—Mr. Shirley Brooks is as unsatisfactory a writer as we remember. 
One reason for this—in the case of the present novel, at least—is to be looked 
for in his constant use of absurdly illegitimate means for the production of 
his effects ; as, for instance, where Paul Chequabent, on attempting to 
purloin some valuable papers belonging to his employer, is prevented 
from entering the strong room by a hyena, who has been “in a kind of a 
casual way” locked up there for one night only. The hyena is, in its 
turn, accounted for by the introduction, in an early chapter of the novel, 
of a sleeping parmer in the law firm by which Paul is employed, who 
amuses his leisure by maintaining a private menagerie at his country- 
seat. 

Another case in point is the skeleton placed by a mad priest in one of 
the rooms at Aspen Court, and so arranged that it shall be impossible for 
the new inmates to avoid coming suddenly upon it. Of course they do so 
come upon it, and, of course again, little Amy is frightened by it into a 
consumption of the lungs, in the course of which her flesh becomes lambent 
and phosphorescent and what not. It appears to us that such machinery is 
too cumbrous, and the effects sought to be produced too vulgarly sensational, 
to be employed by a writer who, in his general tone and manner, lays claim 
to such knowledge of his art and of life in general as does Mr. Brooks. 
The exigencies of serial writing—“ Aspen Court” was, we think, first 
printed as a serial several years ago—may be pleaded as partial extenua- 
tion of faults of this description, or it might be if most of the best novels 
of late years had not been published in the same form, and if it were not 
also true that there are not only legitimate effects which may be created 
by a novelist, but legitimate means of creating them. Mr. Brooks, how- 
ever, seems never to know when or in what way he is trenching on for- 
bidden grounds. He has, too, a sort of whining morality—to give it a bad 
name—and, altogether, the experiment of reprinting him does not seem 
to have been very well worth the set 
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ON 


Worman’s German Crammar. 





A desperate attempt is being made in a certain quarter 
to destroy public confidence in the works of this rising 
Author. A convincing repPLy to the malicious and false 
attack upon the Complete Grammar has been prepared, and 
will be mailed free to any address upon application to the 
Publishers. 


WORMAN'S SERIES 


CONSIST NOW OF 


1. AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR. $1 50. 

2» A COMPLETE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
#2. 

TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED IN AUGUST: 

3. A CLASSICAL GERMAN READER. 
$1 75. 

4. “BERLINER ECHO” (CONVERSA- 
TION). $1 25. 


AND AT AN EARLY DATE: 


5. A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


6. A COMPLETE GERMAN DICTIONARY. | 


WORMAN’S CERMAN CRAMMARS. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co. 
CINCINNATI, 


PUBLISH 


The Ohio Valley Historical 
Series. 


VoL_uMEs READY: 


I. 


Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio 
Indians, 1764. 


With an Introduction by Francis PARKMAN. 
gilt top or uncut, $3 ; large paper, cloth, 
cut, $5. 


&vo, cloth, 
gilt top or un- 


If. 


Walker’s History of Athens County, 
Ohio, 


| And Incidentally of the Ohio Land Company and the First 


Although but just commencing their career, these books | 


have been already extensively introduced, and are warmly 
commended by hundreds of our best educators, ax the fol- 
lowing partial list of Universities and Colleges alone will 
show: 

Prof. KENDRICK, Rochester University. 

Pres. HAVEN, University of Michigan. 

Prof. PATTERSON, University of Kentucky. 

Prof. HOSHOUR, N. W. Christian University. 

Prof. ROOT, University of Missouri. 

Prof. KISTLER, Northwestern University. 

Prof. DE VERE, University of Virginia. 

Pres. WHITE, Cornell University. 

Prof. BROOKS, Hamlin University. 

Prof. EGGERT, University of Iowa. 

Prof. CAMPBELL, University of Minnesota. 

Prof. LACROIX, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Prof. SCHINDELMEISSER, Lawrence University. 

Prof. WRAGE, University of the City of New York. 

Prof. LOEBENSTEIN, Baldwin University. 

Pres. WESTON, Lombard University. 

Prof. JUDSON, Madison University. 

Prof. JACQUES, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Pres. RICE, Baker University. 

Prof. VAN BENSCHGTEN, Wesleyan University. 

Pres. COBLEIGH, East Tenn. Wesleyan University. 

Prof. MATHER, Amherst College. 

Prof. HILLMAN, Dickinson College. 

Prof. WHITE, Wabash College. 

Prof. WELLS, Union College. 

Prof. CODINGTON, Genesee College. 

Prof. KOENEKE, Christian College. 

Prof. JOYNES, Washington Col'ege. 

Pres. MAYER, Southern College. 

Prof. UPSON, Hamilton College. 

Prof. GARVIN, Franklin Sollege. 

Prof. SWAHLEN, McKendree College. 

Prof. McKEEVER, Adrian College. 

Prof. FREY, Roanoke College. 

Prof. BUCKHOLTZ, Hiram College. 

Pres. BLACKWELL, Ghent College. 

Prof. CLARK, Earlham College. 

Pres. SHIPP, Wofford College. 

Prof. VUILLE, McGee College. 

Prof. FERNALD, Maine Agricultural College. 

Prof. HEIDNER, Northwestern College. 

Prof. UTTERBACH, Olney College. 





*,* WORMAN’S COMPLETE GERMAN GRAMMAR 
will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher desiring to examine 
it, on receipt of $1. 

Liberal terms will also he made on first supplies. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “ NATIONAL SERIES” oF TExXT- 
Books, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


T..l«- 1 1284901 


_ 1. REMINISCENTIAL LETTERS. 





| 3, HENRY 
} LECTIONS OF OHIO. The most Interesting Facts, | 


Settlement of the State at Marietta. Map and fine 
steel Portrait. 8vo, cloth, gilt top or uncut, $6; large 
paper, 2 vols., cloth, gilt top or unent, $12. 


Ilf. 


Ceorge Rogers Clark’s Sketches of his 
Campaign in the Illinois in (778-9. 


With an Introduction by Hon. Henry Prete, Louisville, 
and Major Bowman's Journal of the Taking of Post 
St. Vincent. Portrait. 8vo, cloth, gilt top or uncut, 
#2; large paper, cloth, gilt top or uncut, $4. 


In PREss : 


By the 


late DANIEL Drake, M.D., Author of * Cincinnati in 


1815." 


2. PIONEER BIOGRAPHIES. Being 
Sketches of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of 
Butler County, Ohio. By the late James McBripr, of 
Hamilton, O. 


3. COL. JAMES 
HIS CAPTIVITY 
1755-59. 


ACCOUNT OF 
THE INDIANS IN 


SMITH’S 
AMONG 


R. C. & Co. atso Pvsiisn: 


1. JUDGE JAMES HALL’S LEGENDS OF 
THE WEST. Sketches illustrative of the Habits, Oc- 
cupations, Privations, Adventures, and Sports of the 
Pioneers of the West. 12mo, cloth, gilt top or uncut, 


$2. 


JUDGE JAMES HALL’S ROMANCE OF 
WESTERN HISTORY. Sketches of History, Life, 
and Manners in the West. 12mo, cloth, gilt top or un- 
cut, $2. 


2 


HOWE’S HISTORICAL COL- 
Traditions, Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, etc., re- 
lating to its Local and General History. Illustrated. 
(Only 100 copies printed, on tinted paper.) Svo, cloth, 
gilt top or uncut, $6. 


A Catalogue of 
on application. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, | 


CINCINNATI. 
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Fresh Sumner Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


*,* Sent by Mail, postage prepaid. to any part of the 
Kates, on receipt of the price. 


United 








SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN 


| 

FRANCE, 
\ GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND: 

| 

' 


or, Experiences 

of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
GouLp Burrum. 12mo, cloth, $1 & 

FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A ‘Truthful Eluci 
dation of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those about Purchasing 
Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts, By 
Rosert B. Roosrverr. With Characteristic Mlustra 


tions. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 

THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINE 
YARDS. Treating zr of Vine-Calture; Vine Disease 
and its Cure; Wine-Making and W ines, Red and 
White; Wine- ‘Drinking ras affecting Health and Mor 
als, By Wrutiam J. FLAae. 12me, cloth, $1 50. 


THE STUDENT'S 
The Old Testament History. From the Creation 
to the Return of the Jews from Captivity Ed 
ited by Witt1amM Sire, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. Uniform with 
The Student's New Testament Hist tory,a New Eiition 


of which ot unt ready. 
THE WEDDING. DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
By Epwarp J. Woop. 12mo, cloth, 


( oe 4 TRIES 
$1 

THE MAL AY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of 
the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFrep 
Russe. WaLLAcE, Author of “ Travels on the Ama 
zonand Rio Negro,’ * Palm Trees of the Amazon,” 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


ete. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one elegant Ulustra 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 8 ™). 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Genito C, Seven. With 170 Iustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ei 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, Designed for 


Acade -~veglbe High Schools. By Exias Loomis, LL.D.. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and wy ae: A Course of Mathe 
matics,” 12mo, sheep, iM 
HARPER'S HAND. BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Beinga Guide through 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, 1 aly, 
Eaypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switze rland, Tyrol, Rus 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain and 
Ireland. With a Railroad Map corrected up to 1868, 
By W. PemMBroke Ferringr. Revised edition 
| gy = aa Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book 


$7 

H ARPE R’S S’PHR ASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-book of 

Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools, Being a Guide 

to Conversations in English, French, German, and 

Italian, on a New and Improved Method. Intended to 
| a ‘company “* Harper's Hand-book for Travellers.” By 
| PEMBROKE Ferriper. Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lancuages. 
Square l6mo, flexible cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of 


ican Society. Svo, paper, $1 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S t. AST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Tlustrated by 
Millais. S8vo, paper, $1 25; cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, paper, $1; cloth, 
$1 50. Part If., separately, 50 cents. 
STRETTON: A Novel. By Henry Kinosiey, 
Pe 58 * Hetty, ny Hamlyn,” *“ Raver 
etc. Bvo, per cents. 
THE. 'SACRISTAN'S HOU SEHOLD. A Story 
of Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of ** Mabel’s Prog 
With illustrations by C. G. Bush. 8Svo, 


ress,"’ etc. 
paper, 75 cents. | 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS 
New Edition, beautifully intel, with the author's 
own illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. A Novel without a Hero. Illus 
trated. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, paper, price 50 cents. 
THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, paper, with nearly 150 engray- 


ings. we 75 cents. 
THE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a Most Re 
Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. 


spectable Family. 
W ith 162 illustrations. In 1 vol., paper, 8vo, price 
cents, 
*,* Harper & Brotuers will issue immediately 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, illustrated 
y the Author, at correspondingly low prices 
Cc HARL ES READE'S NOVELS: 
| HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Ulustrated. 
j Pt per, 25 cents. 
= 
{ 


Amer 





ris) 


RVO, 


IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
35 cents. 
*,.* To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novel# 
Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
bodks by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


8vo, paper, 


1 





’ 











AUTHORIZED EDITION. 





Elegant cloth binding, clear type, four full-page illustra- 
tions on tinted paper, price $1 50, paper $1. 


OTHER SEASONABLE NEW BOOKS. 
SPIELHAGEN'S Problematical Characters. 


Author's Edition. Translated by Pror. SCHELE DE 
Vere. 12mo, cloth, $1 0. 


“We hazard nothing in predicting that Auerbach's | 
great rival in his own country will fully share the former's | 


popularity here.’’—Boston Transcript. 

TAINE’S ITALY (Florence and Venice), 
#2 50. Rome and Naples, $2 50. 

HERMAN SCHMID'S THE HABERMEIS.- 


TER: A Novel. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 

* A thrilling and substantially historieal exposure of one 
of the secret tribunals of. justice or revenge which have 
been the terror of South Germany. The story is 
as remarkable for its historical fidelity as for its thrilling 
interest..’"—New York Frening Post. 

AUERBACH'’S VILLA ON THE RHINE. 
Author's Edition. With a Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch by Bayarp TayLon. Standard Library Edi- 
tion, $3 50; Pocket Edition, $2; Globe Edition, $2. 

AUERBACH’S BLACK FOREST VILLAGE 
TALES. $1 50. 

MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. An 
8vo, cloth, $1 50. 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


Album. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 
HELPS’S LIFE OF PIZARRO. 
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| “As natural as Thackeray, and more real than Dickens.” 


KINCSLEY’S STRETTON. 


The Life of Pizarro, with some account of his Associates | 


in the Conquest of Peru. 
of ** Columbus,” “ Las Casas,” ete. 
paper, extra cloth, $2 75. 
BLUNT’S KEY TO THE BIBLE. 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Holy Bible. By 
J. H. Buunr, M.A., Author of * Household Theology,” 
etc. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


EYRE ON THE STOMACH. 
The Stomach and its Difficulties. By Sir James Eyre 


M.D. From the Sixth English Edition. 16mo, neat 
cloth, 75 cents. 


HINTS FOR 
SIX MONTHS IN EUROPE. 


Being the Programme of a Tour through parts of France, 
Italy, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, Holland. Belgium, England, and Scotland, in the 
Summer of 1868. By Joun H. B. Larrone. 12mo, 
toned paper, fine cloth, $1 50. 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
TREASURIES OF LITERARY CEMS. 


Miniature 4to. Choicely printed on the finest toned paper 
and beautifully bound in extra cloth gilt and gilt 
edges. The Six Volumes in neat box, $4 50. 

Contents.—!. A Treasury of Table-talk. IL. Epigrams 
and Literary Follies. III. A Treasury of Poetic Gems, 

IV. The Table-talk of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. V. Glean- 

ings from the Comedies of Shakespeare. VI. Beauties of 

the British Dramatists. 


ALSO, 
THE FOUR 
LISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Trackrray. 
numerous Portraits. Standard Edition. 
paper, extra cloth, $3 50. 
THE STARLESS CROWN, and other Poeti- 
cal Selections. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75, 
SERMONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Il. A. Worcester. New Edition. 12mo, tinted 
paper, cloth, $1 25. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


With 
8vo, tinted 


L. W. SCHMIDT. 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, New York, 
Imports recularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 

tneliding Periodicals, 
weiqn works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or proourad 'o order. 


By Artuvr Hewps, Author | 
Crown 8vo, tinted | 





GEORGES, AND THE ENG- | 


ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISH THIs Day! 


MY DAUCHTER ELINOR. 
A NOVEL. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


From the New York Evening Post. 


f resenting life and society in 
the United States—the life that we live and the society of 
which we are a constituent part—has long been the de- 
sideratum of publishers and the despair of novel-readers. 
etd A story in which the characters are types of the 
American »ple at large, differing from the same social 
representatives of other countries, is et from the 
press. Such a story is “* My Daughter Elinor,” which is 
destined to attain a wide — ty, because delineatin, 
with naturalness and verisimilitude the life that is aroun 
us. It is from such books that the historian gathers the 
habitudes of the age of which he writes. In Mr. Grey we 
have the portraiture of the accomplished politician; in 
**My Daughter Elinor’’ we have a real woman of flesh and 
blood, such as many a reader has made love to in the days 
of premiere nesse. The style is easy and unaffected, at 
times straining overmuch at epigram, and again running a 
little into slipshod ; and the dialogue is rapid and effective, 
never torturing with obvious comment or teasing with in- 
evitable inference. Mrs. Hackett is a fresh and delightful 
Mrs. Malaprop. and Tad Tilman is an original drawn from 
nature, The reader must learn the plot of ‘My Daughter 
Elinor’’ from the novel itself. The authorship is kept 
from the public. We bazard nothing, however, in saying 
that the success of the book will soon reveal the secret. 


A good American novel, 





*.* Harper & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, wT g prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $1 25. 


A LAW LIBRARY IN A SINGLE VOLUME! 
A CENERAL DICEST 


OF THE 


LAW OF CORPORATIONS. 


By ABBOTT BROTHERS. 


1 extra large royal 8vo vol., of over 1,000 pages. 


Mesers. BAKER, Voornts & Co. respectfully announce 
that this Important Work, which has been for several 
years in preparation, is at length ready. The whole law 
of Corporations (Public and vate), as settled by the 
Courts, coreg every branch of the subject, is digested 
and given in this work. The reputation secured the 
Messrs. AnpotT by their previous Digests, etc., will be, 
the publishers believe, greatly enhanced by this work. 
Several thousand volumes of English and American Deci- 
sions have been critically examined, and no case of import- 
ance determining the law of corporations has been omit- 


ted. 

This volume f& intended net only for the L Profes- 
sion, but for Officers of Corporations of all kinds—Banks, 
Ip suranee Companies, Railroad Corporations, Manufactur- 
ing Corporations, Religious Corporations, amd all others. 








SIZE AND PRICE OF THE WORK. 


Tue Digest oF CorPoRATIONs is in one large extra-size 
octavo vol. of over one thousand pages, and contains an 
amount of matter which would easily fill two volumes of 
ordinary size, and costing at least 50 ~ cent. more than 
is charged for this work. The publishers deemed it pref- 
erable to confine this Digest to one volume, and to place it 
ata price which would seem low te all who need the work. 

Tue Digest or Corporations is electrotyped, printed, 
and bound in the very best law-book style, and will be 
sent by mail or express upon receipt of $10. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street. New York. 


STUDIES IN THE EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By STEPHEN G. BULFINCH, D.D., 
Author of * A Manual of the Evidences,” etc. 


“The author does not, apparently, follow the beaten 
track of his predecessors in the same line of enquiry, but 
leads his readers in new paths, and sheds light on his sub- 
ject from new points.""—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


BD: GU Os ie. isnaddtsccoutcunct sul eeeen Price $1 50. 


THE NEW AFFINITIES OF FAITH. 
A PLEA FOR FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
By James MARTINEAU. 12mo, paper, price 20 cents. 





*,* Sent by mail, free of postage. 
W. V. SPENCER, Publisher, 
203 Washington Street, Boston. 
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New York, | 





The Occupations of a Retired 
Life. 
By Epwarp GarretrT. Crown 8yo, cloth, price $1 75. 
The great success which this most popular story has met 
with in its cheaper form has influenced the publishers jn 
preparing a new edition. It has been printed on a very 
fine-toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, uniform with 
GEORGE MAcDONALD’s celebrated novels (new editions of 
which are also now ready), viz.: 
The Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, 
$1 75. 
The Seaboard Parish. 
$1 7. 





*,* The above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, ty 
any address in the United States on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 

GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 

416 Broome Street, New York. 


ZELL’S 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 
zee cheapest and most complete Encyclopedia ever pui)- 





tS) 5 
Sold by a, and delivered in monthly parts «| 
50 cents each. The entire cost will not exceed i 

“We find it in the main both full and correct. Th» 
spirit in which the Cyclopedia is edited is what it shoul! 
be.”’— The Nation. 

“The articles are as carefully prepared, the engravin.-~ 
as well executed, and the general typography as perfect ax 
the earliest sheets. Its sale deserves to be popular and 
extensive.”"— The Round Table. 

“The work is evidently conducted with intelligent and 
conscientious industry.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Address 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 


e 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
r, 
AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
7 Murray Street, New York. 


SABIN & SONS’ z 
American Bibliopolis¢ 


Gunn monthly) affords an excellent medium for AP 
JERTISEMENTS. It is useful to Lrprarians for the 
Lists oF New ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLICATION-. 
Boox Cou.ectors will find many desirable volumes in 
CATALOGUE OF NEw and OLD Books, which accompanics 
each number. Notices of Rare or Curious Books, and the 
Notes and upon American subjects, will be inter- 
esting to every one. 


J. SABIN & SONS, Publishers, 
8 Nassau Street, New York. 








J.S. & Son have recently received a very valuable Cu! 
lection of American Books—perhaps the finest ever offered 
for sale. Many of the volumes are illustrated with extra 
plates, and superbly bound. 





PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS, AND BIND 
THEM YOURSELF. 


The Eureka Self-Binder 
Is simple, and binds stronger and better than a book. No 
6 is adapted to the Nation. Price $1 25; or, if sent 5 
mail, $1 50. 
Address 
SCHUMANN & LATHAM, 
18 Dey Street, Now York. 


BINDERS FOR THE ‘“ NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Nation, considering the binder «k 
scribed above to be the best yet brought to his notice, ha» 
made arrangements for supplying it at the above prices 
in cloth, to subscribers and others. The number of an) 
volume will be stam upon it without charge, to order. 

Papers bound in this way really need no other bindin- 
for permanent rvation, t the same a) 

rance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

Volume VIII. of the Nation just ending, Volume IX. 
just beginning. 

Address, with price enclosed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION 
Box 6732, New York City. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

BROWN. Edited pp Ee nag D. Webb, and published 
vy Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by 6 
eye aoe or portrait without a beard, showi: ged 
he character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 
price $1 50. 


Sent d on receipt of 
oO? THE =? ATION,” Box 








ce. Address PUBLISHER 
New York City. 
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LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 


Es (JOHN), “SOME THOUGHTS CON- 
cerning Education,’ Essays on “Study,” ‘‘ Read- 
ing,” “A Tutor’s Business,” ‘ Knowledge: Its Extent 
and Measure,” “ Error; with a Life. 2vols.32mo, paper. 
Price 40 cents, or 50 cents by mail. 
ILTON (JOHN), “A TREATISE OF EDU- 
cation,”’ being his letter to Master Samuel Hartlib ; 


with a Life. 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. II. of the Library of 
Education.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 


MAS* (HORACE). “ON THE STUDY OF 
Physiology in Schools,” being his Annual Report 


for 1842; witha Life. 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. III. of the 
Library.) Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 





In Press, ready July 15: 


N ILL (J. 8.), “ST. ANDREWS ADDRESS.” 
1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) Price 20 
cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
ROUDE (J. A.), “ST. ANDREWS AD- 
dress.” 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 
Pp scone (THOMAS), “EDINBURGH AD- 


dress."’ 1 vol. 32mo, paper (Vol. IV. of Library.) 
Price 20 cents, or 25 cents by mail. 


For an appreciation of the character and object of this 
series, see the Journal of the American Social Science As- 
sociation, No. 1, just published by Leypoldt & Holt. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 





The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 


Man: A Poem. Our Monrsaiy ReEcorp: Is the Use 
of ** Mnemonics * Unlawful !—Why did he do it ?—Division 
of Grand Lodge Jutisdiction. CoRRESPONDENCE: A Tub 
to the Whale—Grand Lodge Jurisdiction, No. III.—A Con- 
tribution to the Antigulty of Masonry—The African, or 
Prince Hall Grand Our MontTHiy Masonic 
CuronicLeE: United States, “‘_~* Prussia, Hungary, 
Constantinople, France, Egypt. Review of New Books. 

Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 


Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIC ENCINEERINC MACAZINE 
FOR JULY NOW READY. 





Published Monthly at Five Dollars per annum: Single 
Numbers, Fifty Cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St. (up-stairs). 
TEED 


1g Ok, ESE.M, AY aS S AR ACHINE. It 


ates the LOCK 8TICH, ALIKE ON Socal ‘omen, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price #25. arranted for five 
ome Send for circular. Address Jonnson, CLARK & 


Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full 


particulars free. Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 








BROWN “BROTHERS & co., 


59 WaLL STREET, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., | 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


Ss. GG. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prxne StREET, New York, 
ES AD SES TUBA OO. 
MORTON, BLISS & COQO., 
BANKERS, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CQO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 








CIBSON, BEADLESTON & Cco., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 
ALLow INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


"BOWLES BROS. a co., 


Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street ; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 


| Farm Buildings, includin 
| of Worn-out Lands; Re 





CEORCE. E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 





Attention given to Land-draining; the Construction ot 
 Earth- Closets; the Renovation 
—~ ete. 


“VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 
ARCHITECTS, 
110 BROADWAY. 


OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engi 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
110 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX, 

New York, January 1, 1866. FRED'K C. W ITHERS, 





NOVELTY IRON. ‘WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liserty Street, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 
“HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y., 


Will be opened for Summer Boarders on Monday, July 5. 
Special terms to large families with children. Address 
REV. ALONZO FLACK. 





ro LYCEUMS, LECTURE COMMITTEES, 
Erc.—THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU is now 
prepared to make Lecture engagements with Lyceums and 
other Lecture Associations througheut the country. The 
Bureau’s list includes Justin McCarthy, editor London 


Morning Star, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, the Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, Edwin P. Whipple, Olive Logan, 
Kate Fields, Benson J. Lossing, the historian, P. B. Du 


Chaillu, Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, C. Oscanyan, Prof. E. L. You- 
mans, Saml. L. Hewlett, Wirt Sikes, John G. Saxe, Henry 
Nicholls, Prof. Hitchcock, Josiah Philli Quincy. the Rev. 
George H. Hepworth, Prof. Rufus Adams, Thomas W. 
Knox, George Wakeman, John J. Pinkerton, and many 
more, whose names appear in the circular 


| NO CHARGE WHATEVER TO LECTURE COM- 
MITTEES. 
sana promptly attended to. 


Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON. | 


DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Eurcpe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTS For ‘‘ THE Narson " * FRance. 





MUN Ri ° E & c O., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrise, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 WALL SrrReEet, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 


of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 








PITTSBU RG H, PA. 


JOSEPH M.. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 





AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


RUSSELL STURCIS, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


NEW YORK. 


@i BROADWAY, 


Send for Circular to 
MERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
132 —_— Street, New York City. 


James K. MEpBERY, { Associate Directors. 


S. Humpureys GuRTEEN, { 
P. 0. Box No. 6,701. 


eustemnene ee 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 


| PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 


| 


SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street. Baltimore. 











20 


STEM-WiINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of fore ign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 

STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 


| she would not now exchange it for any other machine she 


The Nation. 


| Number 209 











| 

FACTS FOR THE ‘LADIES. 
I have had a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine for | 
more than fourteen years, and during that time it has been | 
in almost constant use, without even the most trifling re- 
pairs. Many thousand dollars’ worth of work has been 
done with it in furnishing my hotel; and my wife says 





has ever seen. A. D. Famine. 


New YorE: 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 

pils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym. 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with building ond 
ap intments com ete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 

College , business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Prevcrrat, Stamford, Conn. 





aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, bled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 


of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U.S. Mint | 


assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 


Trade Mark | Trade Mark 


for 
Electro- 
STERLING. Silver. | Plate. g@SAMtreo, 


We send our our Illustrated } Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 
curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 
Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de- 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by this 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault on 
application. 





NINTH VOLUME. 


With the number for July 1, the Nation enters upon its 
Ninth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while ite influence is 
believed never to have been so great as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. Clergy- 
men, Four Dollars. 

Address 

PUBLISHER OF “THE NATION,” 
83 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS. 
aa BriTatn.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


FraNce.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 raedela Paix Parts. 

SwitzERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

IraLty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di : 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, z ) 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence. 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


RAVEN & BACON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 








COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNC LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 


The best features of Euro > = Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern Music, and _ 
Mr Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. xOn., on. has charge charge of the 
De ment of Music. 

or prospectus, with references, address the Rector. 
Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof: G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 


- BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, - - - - $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. - REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


MARVIN & CO. ’Ss 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 














FIRE AND BURGLAR 


AFES 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: | 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. 


Please send for a Circular. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by = dealers 








in fancy articles. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 


‘jae vrmilty og, 9mm, Se Soomeey %. 1869. 
submit the’ folion ang Statement oi hs 


a 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1 
January, 1868, to 31st December, 1 


Premiums on comeien not marked! of Ist Jan- <0 ” 








uary, 1868, - 2,563,002 29 
Tota] amount of Marine Premiums, - $9,345,972 19 
No Policies have been issued upon Life — 

— u Bp ywe Risks disconnected with Ma- 

ne 
Premiums marked off from 1st teeesiciase 1868, 

to 31st December, 1868, . - $6,807,970 80 
Losses paid during the same period, - $3,081,080 49 
Returns of Premiums and expen: 230 

The Company has the foliowing Assets viz. : + ane 
United States and State of New York ioc, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks, . 587,435 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise, - Stele 0 
Real Betate and Bonds and M 210,000 09 

Interest and sundry Notes and ms due the 

Com pany, estimated at ae ree os 
Premium Notes and — receivable, + 5 
Cash in Bank, . . . 5,548 
be Amonnt of Assets, . 660,881 39 


hae 


fie will be paid wy ty senting thereof, ical 
gretee olders or their 
pe am on and after Tuesday, the Second of F 


next. 
ites of the ome of 0S. wih be 


The ou certifica’ 
Bm pm ie to the neliere 


cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty cent. is declared on the net 


earned premiums of the pany, for the year ending 31st 
December, — for which certificates will be issued on and 


after Tuesday. the Sixth of Board. 
y order of the 
H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


J. D. Jones, A, Hand, 

Charles Dennis, James Low, 

W. H. H. Moore, B. J. Howland, 

Wm. C. Pickersgil) Rett. Pe itetarn, 
.C. . . 

Lewis Curtis, Gordon W. Burnham, 

Charles H. Russell, Frederick Chau : 

Lowell Holbrook, Robert L. Taylor, 

. Warren Weston, 8. Steph 7 
a Phelps, illiam H. Webb, 
Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 

A. P. Pillo Gandy, 
William E. Skiddy, 
David Lane, Charlies P. Burdett, 
James Bryce, Robt. C. F D, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Samuel G. Ward, 
Wm. 8 \ illiam E. Bunker 
enry K. Samuel L, Mitchil) 
Dennis Perkins, James G. Fores 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 

JOHN D. JONES, Presiden 

Vice President 
Ww a H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
J. LETT, 3d Vice-President. 





PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 and 14 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And 173 Broadway, New York. 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY OCEAN MARINE 
AND INLAND NAVIGATION TRANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS 

CAPITAL, - ° : “ - $1,000,000 00 

SURPLUS, - : : 590,568 38 

ASSETS, - + + = + $1,590,568 38 


STEPHEN CROWELL, 
President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


Tas Nation Pazss, 97 Ross Straxt, Nuw Yours. 
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